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PREFACE. 


Ik this little book an account is given of a nnmbei of 
psychological experiments which beai directly upon educa- 
tional problems and on the work of the teacher in the 
school All the experiments described can be carried out 
without any apparatus except such as can easily be made 
with pen and paper The need for such a book has been 
for some time felt by many teachers and by those engaged 
m the training of teachers. 

Theieis an unfoitunate impression abioad that expeii- 
mental psychology necessarily involves complicated and 
expensive apparatus For some types of expeiiments this 
is of course the case But, fortunately for the educationist, 
many of the experiments which are of the greatest mteiest 
and value foi his special work have no such need 

No text-book can take the place of a living teacher, yet 
it is hoped that this book will be of value to the pnvate 
student He should be able to cany out all the expen- 
ments here described m his own room, and, after gaming 
an intelligent grasp of the principles and methods dis- 
cussed, he will be able to apply many of them also in the 
schoolroom, with results interesting to himself, and very 
illuminating as regaids the mental ehaiac tens tics of his 
pupils Anything of this natuie which helps to keep a 
teachei from becoming a slave of routine, and which en- 
livens his interest m the mental life of each individual 
pupil, is to be welcomed as a means of raising the whole 
level of his work. 
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I hare tried to avoid assuming a previous knowledge of 
psychology, but the leader who has no such knowledge is 
strongly advised to read m connection with this book some 
general introduction to psychology 1 Without this many 
points must necessarily lemain obscure Frequent sug- 
gestions for appropnate leading will be found throughout 
this book 

Whilst I have constantly kept in view the pnvate stu- 
dent or the school teacher, it is hoped that this book will 
also prove serviceable as a handbook in connection with 
class work 

In the couise of some yeais’ experience in teaching 
experimental psychology to Training College students, the 
writer, like others m similar positions, has felt the lack 
of a suitably small and simple text-book The crowded 
time-table of the modem Tiammg College does not as 
a rule admit of a long course m experimental psychology, 
and during the hours which are available it is desirable 
that the students should be occupied, as far as possible, 
in the actual cany mg out of experiments in class under 
the oxal instruction of the teachei, or in discussing their 
results The dictation of elaborate notes, as to the full 
significance of the methods and lesults of the experi- 
ments, and of the theory undei lying them, may leave 
inadequate time foi the carrying out of the expenments 
themselves Yet without some supplement of oral in- 
struction the most careful student may fail to master the 
problems at issue Griven a suitable hand-book, the 
student's own note-book can be kept for the results of the 
actual experiments m which he takes pa**t, and for his 

1 For example G F. Stout, Groundwork of Psychology /JLoveday 
and Green, Introduction to Psychology ; Lloyd Morgan, Psychology 
foi Teachers, B Lumville, Child Mind , L Biaekenbury, Primer 
of Psychology 
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observations upon Ins own mental processes and character- 
istics 

Most of the experiments desciibed here are such as have 
been found suitable for classes of from twenty to thirty 
students 

I venture to suggest that the book may also be useful to 
students who are undergoing a course m geneial psycho- 
logy but who are receiving no instruction m experimental 
psychology The importance of some experience of ex- 
perimental work as a supplement to the study of theoreti- 
cal psychology is now widely recognised by the highest 
authorities Some indeed contend that the study of psy- 
chology should begm with a course m experimental 
psychology. 

The special value of experimental psychology for teachers 
will he more fully discussed m the introductory chapter 

In a book of this nature the writer inevitably owes 
much to other and earlier workers. I am indebted to 
many of those to whose writings references are made in 
the footnotes and m the bibliography, and especially to 
the training received under my former teachers at Cam- 
bridge, Dr C S Myers and Dr W H E Rivers 

My best thanks are also due to my colleague. Dr J 
Davidson, Master of Method m the Training College, 
Dundee, for a critical reading of the typoscnpt, from the 
point of view of the school teacher 

University College, 

Dundee. 


c. w. y 
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The Yaltje and Aims of Experimental Psychology 1 

1 The most obvious value of experimental psychology 
is that it increases our knowledge of psychological facts 
and laws Although the science is still young, it has 
already accumulated a large number of important facts 
Some of these doubtless appear to have little beaimg upon 
the practical work of the school But we cannot split the 
mental life into sections and say that we, as teachers, aie 
concerned with this part, but not with that Consequently 
we cannot entirely separate educational fiom general psy- 
chology At least educational psychology is dependent on 
the advance of general psychology. 

For a complete science of the mmd we need leseaiclies 
into all the various states and activities of the mental life 
Thus the educator is mdnectly interested m many psycho- 
logical problems which at first sight appeal to have no 
connection with his special pursuit A better knowledge 
of these problems will bring him to a clearer understanding 
of mental process m general, and this he should be able to 
apply in dealing with the young minds under his special 
care 

1 In connection with this chapter the student should lead the 
opening chapter or chapters of some book on general psychology, 
such as those recommended m the Preface 
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2 It must, however, be recognised that, from our 
present point of view, the chief importance attaches to 
those expenmental results which have an immediate bear- 
ing upon education These are already by no means in- 
considerable, as I hope the reader will see from a further 
study of this book and fiom a perusal of woiks devoted 
especially to the lesults of investigations m educational 
psychology 1 

The literature devoted to new researches of this nature 
is steadily increasing, 2 and one of the chief values of a 
course m experimental psychology is that the student is 
thus enabled to undei stand such literature more easily and 
to appreciate it better His training also will give him 
greater skill m sifting the wheat from the chaff for it 
must be admitted that a good deal of work which shows 
faulty method and immature and hasty conclusions still 
succeeds in getting into pi mt 

3 In the third place, and still more relevant to the 
purpose of this book, the student m actually cairymg out 
experiments himself gams a much more vivid realisation 
of the nature of the mental processes involved Systematic 
and repeated study of these often reveals to the student 
facts about his own mental life which have completely 
escaped the chance observations on which he has previously 
relied Comparison with the results gained by others may 
also show him that his own mental experiences are marked 
by definite individual characteristics, and must not be 
regarded as absolutely typical 

Further, the exercise m self-observation which experi- 

1 See Bibliography 

2 To speak only of British journals, one — The Journal of Experi- 
mental Pedagogy — is largely devoted to such researches, and 
important papers bearing directly upon educational problems 
frequently appear m the British Journal of Psychology. 
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ment gives leads to greatly improved powers of introspec- 
tion, and this again enables one to obtain a more accurate 
acquaintance with one’s own mental life Now it is upon 
this self-knowledge and upon the power of self-analysis 
that our understanding of others ultimately depends — even 
our understanding of children 

This particular value of a course of psychological 
experiments is especially obvious with reference to those 
experiments (of which seveial examples will be found m 
this book) in which the student tries to put himself into 
a position similar to that of the child in learning 

4 Lastly, the teacher who has had some training m 
experimental psychology will be better fitted to carry out 
investigations, if only very simple ones, among the children 
of his own class 

A word of caution is needed here Mental tests are 
much more difficult to manipulate and mteipret than may 
appear at first, and for first-class leliable research work a 
long and thorough training is needed Nevertheless a 
teacher with a “ bent ” for scientific method, who has gone 
through a course m experimental psychology such as that 
suggested m this book, may be able, thiough applying 
simple tests and experiments to his own class, to glean 
information about the mental characteristics of his pupils 
which will be of great interest to him and of no little value 
for his teaching work. 

The teacher of the class, indeed, is m some lespects 
in a better position to cairy out certain mental tests 
upon his children than is the professional experimental 
psychologist He knows his children well, the disturb- 
ance caused by the entry of a stranger into the class is 
avoided, and m so far as the material used m the experi- 
ment resembles that given in ordinary school lessons his 
presentation of it may be more uniformly efficient than 
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that of the expeiimentalist who has had no experience in 
teaching children 1 

In his own school- teaching days the present writer found 
such tests possible with very little interruption to class 
work, and the teacher may count upon his pupils entering 
into the novel and mysterious experiments with keen 
interest, if they aie propeily appioached Doubtless the 
ordinary work of the class allows little time for such work. 
But some of the suggested tests can be done m little more 
than a quarter of an hour, and longer can probably be 
spared for some of the others if the teacher is content to 
attempt only one or two m the course of a term. 

It may sometimes appear that a psychological research 
has only proved to be an elaborate and painstaking method 
of demonstrating the obvious But it is often of great 
value to discover the leasons even for conclusions which 
have been previously accepted as self-evident Further- 
more, some things which have been thought to be obvious by 
many educationists have been shown by experiment to be 
false, so that it is not without value to have other equally 
“ obvious ” beliefs scientifically demonstrated 

Again, even if a certain experiment professedly deals 
with facts which are already known to us, the actual 
performance of the expenment itself is often illuminating 
to a surprising degree 

Finally, I should like to emphasise the fact that the chief 
aim of this little book is to encourage the actual participa- 
tion m psychological experiments on the part of the student 
himself. The subsequent application of some of the 
experiments to school children, though „ of considerable 

1 Of the remarks of Mr C Burt as to the reliability of the 
experimental work of school teachers m various kinds of mental 
tests, Journal of Experimental Pedagogy , Vol I , p 104. 
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interest and value, is not essential to the mam purpose of 
the course. 


Plan and Method oe the Book 

In Parti will be found detailed instructions foi carrying 
out the various experiments, the necessaiy matenal being 
given heie The student should perform each expenment 
completely before turning to the discussion of the results 
of the expenment and their significance, which will be 
found m the corresponding chapter of Part II Thus 
Chapter I , Pait II discusses the theoretical and practical 
significance of the experiments of Chapter I , Part I 
Chapter II , Part II discusses the experiments m 
Chapter II , Part I , and so on The chapters of Part II. 
also discuss the application of the experiments in school. 

It has been thought well to keep separate the instructions 
for the experiments and the discussion of the results, as it 
will then be clear to the student exactly how much he must 
lead before performing an expenment In a few cases it 
is important that the student should not have even a 
momentary glance at the discussion of the results before 
doing the experiment, othei wise it will be difficult f 01 him 
to avoid being influenced by suggestion When it is 
desirable for the student to know the object of the experi- 
ment before doing it, the necessary information is given 
with the instructions for cairymg out the experiment 
It is also hoped that the division into two parts will 
facilitate the use of the book for class purposes 

Not all the expenments are intended for use m school. 
The purpose of a few is simply the instruction of the 
student who performs the experiment This applies more 
particularly to some of the earlier experiments 

Throughout the course the student should make a special 
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point of writing down and keeping for future reference his 
observations upon his own mental processes as observed in 
the experiments, not counting anything too trivial to be 
noticed. Even the apparent failures should be noted. The 
private student should not be disappointed if occasionally 
he forgets, or misunderstands at first, some part of the 
instructions and so fails to carry out the experiment 
properly. This often takes place with beginners, even in 
a psychological laboratory and under the supervision of an 
instructor But, fortunately, if the nature of the error is 
detected and its corresponding effects traced, such a failure 
may prove as instructive as, and occasionally even more 
instructive than, the proper carrying out of the experiment 
It is not as a rule necessary that the experiments should 
be done m the order m which they are arranged , but the 
experiments on Imagery should be performed before those 
on Memory, and the Memory experiments should be taken 
in the order indicated 
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CHAPTER l. 

ASSOCIATION AND REPRODUCTION OP IDEAS 
Experiment I 

Cover up all the words in the list below with a piece of 
paper Move the paper so that the fu st is exposed, and 
then write down at once the first word or phrase suggested 
by this word Make an effort to note the very first word 
suggested, and do not hesitate to write that down even if 
it seems to have absolutely no connection with the given 
word Proceed thus with each of the words m the list 


river 

book 

friend 

bicycle 

station 

newspaper 

house 

good 

ball 

song 

doctor 

tram 

dog 

martyr 

green 

town 

organ 

child 

sadness 

sea 


Add any observation you can as to the exact way in 
which the idea occurred to you Eor example, did you 
mentally picture the things of which you thought* 

For a discussion of tlie results of this experiment and their 
significance see Part II , Chapter I , p 86 

7 
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IMAGERY. 

Experiment II 

Types of Images. — The whole of the instructions for 
this experiment should be read before the experiment is 
begun It should be noted that the word image has a 
very wide significance in psychology It includes not only 
the mental picture we get when we close our eyes and try 
to recall the appearance of something, but also the corre- 
sponding mental lepioduction of a sound, or of a smell, or 
of a sensation of touch, taste, or movement 1 

Think of a troop of soldieis marching 

(a) Can you get a mental picture (visual image ) of 
them? Is the image clear ( 1 ) m form, (li) m colour ? 
"Would you describe the image as very vivid, vivid, clear, 
only moderately cleai, vague, or veiv vague ? 

(b) Can you hear mentally the sound of the marching, 
i e can you get an auditory image Does the sound occur 
with its appropriate lhythni ? Would you describe this 
image as very vivid — clear — etc ? 

(6) Can you mentally recall the “feel” of marching 
(motor image) ? Would you describe this image as vivid, 
or vague, etc ? 

1 On the nature of Imagery see further, Stout, Groimdxoork, 
Chapter X. ; Dumville, op at , Chapter V. , Loveday and Green, 
op at , Chapter XI 
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Try similarly whether you can get 

(d) A touch image of the sensation produced by touch- 
ing velvet or emery-paper , 

( e ) A taste image , say of an orange, or of coffee , 

(/) A smell image of the coffee, or of a rose; 

(g) A temperature image , of the sensation produced by 
the heat of a fire, or by touching ice ; 

{Ji) A pain image, of the pain of a pm-prick, or of any 
pam you have lecently experienced 

The student should repeat the tests, using the following 
imagined objects for the respective kinds of imagery — 

(a) A house, a friend 

(b) The howling of the wind, a friend’s voice 

(c) The movement of the tongue and lips m say mg 
“ G-od save the King,” and of the fingers in writing it 
(Care must be taken not to move the bps or fingers while 
trying to get these motor images ) 

(d) The touch of a blanket, or of marble 

(e) The taste of sugar, and of salt 

(/) The smell of tar, and of gas 

(g) The heat of a stiong sun, the cold of a pieicing wind 

Qi) Toothache, a burn, or the pulling of the hair 

The student should now be able to draw some con- 
clusions as to the comparative vividness of the different 
types of imagery in his own case 

Experiment III 

Facility of Imaging tested by Speed. — Bead the 
instructions right through before starting the experiment 

If possible get a friend to time you m this experiment 

(a) First take two minutes and write down the names 
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of as many objects as you can get a clear visual image of 
in that time 

(b) Then take four minutes and write the names of all 
the sounds of which you can get a clear auditory image m 
that time, e g dog’s bark, sea roaring, piano playing, etc , 
but only write one word to repiesent each image 

(c) Lastly take two more minutes and write down 
again the names of as many objects as you can visualise m 
the time Thus you will have given four minutes to each 
type of imagery. 

If you are much more ready at any one kind of imagery 
the corresponding list is likely to be appreciably longer 
than the other Take care to be sufficiently strict, and 
only write down the names when you have had a clear 
visual or auditory image of the object 


Experiment IY 

Poetry and Imagery. — Read over the following poem 
at your usual pace — 

“ Eive years have past , five summers, with the length 
Of five long winters 1 and again I hear 
These waters, rolling from their mountam-spnngs 
With a sweet inland murmur — Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion, and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky 
The day is come when I again repose . 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottage- ground, these orchard-tufts, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 

Are clad m one green hue, and lose themselves 
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Among the woods and copses, nor disturb 
The wild green landscape. Once again I see 
These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild * these pastoral farms, 
Oreen to the very door , and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees T 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 

Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 

Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone ” 

How note as far as possible the images you had in the 
course of reading To what extent do you think that they 
affected your appreciation of the poem ? 

Repeat the same test with the following verses here a 
great variety of images is possible. 

“ Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tiee’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf m many a mouldermg heap, 
Each m his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn. 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

Ho more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care * 

Ho children lun to lisp their sire’s return. 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrows oft the stubborn glebe has broke , 

How jocund did they drive their team afield f 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke 1 ” 
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Note especially the extent to which you had all the various 
images which might be suggested here, not only visual, but 
auditory, or images of smell (“ incense-breathing morn”), 
of touch (the children climbing on the knee), of move- 
ment (the ploughman driving his team), etc 

For a discussion of the results of Experiments II , III , and IV 
and their significance see Part II., Chapter II , p 95 
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ATTENTION 
Experiment V 

The Concentration of Attention. — (a) Take some 
common object like a pen or pencil and try to concentrate 
your attention upon it for one minute, getting a friend to 
tell you when the minute is up The purpose is to discover 
the number of times your attention wanders from the 
object in the course of the minute 

Whenever your attention does so wander, indicate it to 
your partner by the movement of a finger or of a pencil 
held m the hand Your partner should count the number 
of such signs and note it down without telling. you, for the 
present 

Try to hold the object itself m mind, simply the object 
as it is Do not think things about it The subject should 
take special care to indicate the slightest fluctuation of 
attention away from the object Of course the attention 
may wandei from the object even when the vision is still 
concentrated upon it 

( [b ) Again, attend to the object for a minute, but this 
time ask yourself questions about it, eg as to its size, the 
proportions of the length to the thickness, the exact shade 
of the colour, the* material of which it is made, the flaws m 
the making, etc Indicate as before the number of fluctua- 
tions of attention from the object or ideas immediately 
connected with it You can now change roles with your 
partner. 


13 
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As always, you should write down as much as you can 
m the way of introspective lemarks immediately after 
completing the experiment and before turning to read the 
discussion of the results m Part II 

For a discussion of the results of this expenment see p 100 


Experiment VI 

The Control of Attention. — The following experiment 
may be legarded as the converse of the foregoing. There 
we were concerned with keeping something m the mind, 
here with keeping something out of the mmd. 

(a) Choose a topic of some intei est to you , we will sup- 
pose it is the holidays just past 

How for one minute try to avoid thinking of those holi- 
days if the idea does come into your mmd tiy to put it 
out as quickly as possible But do not fix upon any special 
topic upon which you will think Let your mmd wander 
freely 

Get your paitner to time you , hold a pencil m your 
hand and whenever you do think of the forbidden topic 
raise the pencil Your partner must count the number 
of times you raise the pencil within the minute, and he 
should note this down without telling you for the present 

( b ) How take another minute, and as before try to avoid 
thinking of the holidays But this time choose another 
topic which has some interest for you, let us say your 
future career. Try to concentrate your mmd upon this, 
debating what you shall do, and the how, when, and where 
of your future movements 

As before, let your partner time you and count the 
number of times your mind slips back to the holidays, 
which again you will indicate by the raising of the pencil. 
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How compaie tlie number of tunes tbe idea of the holi- 
days occurred to you m the first and second experiments 

Subsequently your partner should do the experiment, 
you timing Him meanwhile It may be well to reverse the 
order of pi ocedure, having first the minute m which some 
definite interesting topic is thought of, and second the 
minute m which the subject merely tries to avoid the 
forbidden topic 

Strictly we should time the dm ation of the thought of 
the holidays m the mind, instead of being content with 
counting the number of times it recurs for if the idea 
remains continuously m the mind for a number of seconds 
m the couise of either minute, this will evidently reduce the 
probable number of times of the recurrence of the idea in 
that minute It would, however, scarcely be possible so to 
time the duration of the thought, for the very act of indicat- 
ing that I was now thinking of something other than the 
holidays would lecall the holidays to me We must there- 
fore be content with a ci uder means of measurement 

For a discussion of the results of this experiment see p 101 


Experiment YII 

The Division of Attention. — Is it possible to carry on 
two mental operations at once ? This can be put to the 
test thus — 

(a) Count aloud the odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, etc , as 
fast as you can, and see how far you can get m one minute 

Note the number down 

(b) How wnte down m order the letters of the alphabet 
as fast as you can. When you get to Z begin at A again 
and go on until a minute is up Count the number of 
letters written down. 


ex p 


2 
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(c) Now try to perform both operations at once, count- 
ing the odd numbers aloud and at the same time writing 
down the letters of the alphabet Do this for one minute 
Compare the number of letters written in this minute 
with the number written before, and compare the number 
of figures counted with those counted m test A 

For a discussion of the results of this experiment see p 102 
Experiment YIII 

The Attraction of Attention. — (a) Bead over the 
following woids at the xate of one per second to a friend 
(or to a class) asking him to remember as many as he can 
and to write down all he recalls when you have finished 
the list 

To ensure greater accuracy as regards time it would be 
well to make use of a watch The watch should be held to 
the ear until the four-beat rhythm is clearly apprehended. 
Still keeping the watch to the ear the words can now be 
read out as described, each word coming at the first of a 
group of four beats Such a group is usually equivalent 
to about one second m duration 

Bead the words quietly with the exception of those 
printed in capitals, which should be read very loud 

Cage, fan, bench, SPOON, glove, nail, cloud, reel, 
HEABT, camp, brain, foal, POST, desk 

(b) Bead out the following words similarly at the rate 
of one per second to a friend (or to a class), asking him as 
before to write down all he can recall when you have 
finished This time read all the words out m a fairly loud 
tone except those in italics, which should be whispered 
Man, key, sponge, bat , cake, book, road, smoke, fox , twig, 
curl, pen, tub , wool 

For a discussion of the results of this experiment see p, 105. 
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ECONOMICAL METHODS OF LEABNING 
Experiment IX 

The Learning of Poetry, — If one has to learn a poem, 
say of twenty or thirty lines, is it better to learn two or 
three lines at a time or to read the whole poem through over 
and over again ? Most people unhesitatingly pronounce m 
favour of the first method We proceed to put the question 
to experimental test Bnefly, the method is to spend an 
equal amount of time m learning two poems of equal 
length and difficulty, one by the whole and the other by 
the sectional method, and then to compare our knowledge 
of one poem with that of the other 

One must fiist secure two poems or parts of poems of 
approximately equal difficulty It is of course not easy to 
make sure of this , but if a student doubts the equality of 
difficulty of Pieces A and B on pp 20 and 21 he dan easily 
perform the experiment on another subject and get him to 
substitute B for A and vice versa Or he can repeat the 
expei iment on himself with the other selections at the 
end of this chapter Judging from experiments upon the 
writer’s own students the two pieces given seem to be on 
the average of almost exactly equal degrees of difficulty 

17 
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Piece A is to "be learned by leading it ngbt through 
repeatedly When the subject thinks that he almost 
knows the piece, he should note exactly how long he has 
taken, and then he should write out as much as he can 
remember of the poem 

After a rest the same time should be devoted to Piece B, 
but Piece B should be learned by sections, the first section, 
separated fiom the lest by a vertical line, being lepeated 
until the subj'ect thinks he knows it. Then he should 
proceed to the second part and learn that thoroughly, and 
so on until the allotted time is up Then he should wnte 
down as much as possible of the poem 

The amounts learned by the respective methods may 
now be compared by reckoning* the number of words 
known 

If theie is any slackening of effort due to fatigue during 
the learning of the second piece it should be noted that 
this is to the disadvantage of the method used second 
On the other hand, any improvement due to practice will 
favour the method u sed second These complicating f actoi s 
can be allowed for by means of a supplementary experi- 
ment, in which the order of the methods used is reversed, 
the whole method now being taken first Poi this expe- 
nment the selections given at the end of this chapter may 
be used. 

Alternative Methods. — A method sometimes sug- 
gested for doing the experiment is as follows. Piece A 
is to be learned by the sectional method, the student 
continuing until he knows the piece perfectly, and not- 
ing the time taken or the numbei of repetitions requited 
Piece B is then to be learned by the whole method until 
known perfectly, and the tune or number of repetitions 
noted. 
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An objection to tins method lies in the possibility of 
wasting more time with one piece than the other by testing 
oneself to see if one knows it, and it would obviously be 
awkward to try to measuie the time wasted For this 
reason I have modified the method as above But the 
difficulty may perhaps be avoided if the subject takes caie 
to let each testing be also an occasion foi learning The 
method has the advantage of securing that the poems shall 
be completely learned, and this is likely to show more 
clearly the superionty of the whole method, for the last 
few minutes tell very heavily with the whole method. 

In a class experiment the following method may prove 
more convenient Let half the class take Piece A and learn 
it by the sectional method, the other half meanwhile learning 
Piece B also by the sectional method Lines aie inserted 
here and there in Piece A to maik the suggested sections 
for this expei iment Let the class continue learning until 
one member declares that he knows the piece Note the 
exact time allowed Then let them write out as much of 
the pieces as they can lemember 

After a rest interval of ten minutes the first half of the 
class should learn Piece B by the entire method, the lest 
of the class learning Piece A by the entire method, for the 
same length of time as allowed previously As before, they 
must now write out all they can remember, and the total 
scoie of all the class by the sectional method should be 
compared with the total score by the entne method. As 
each piece has been learned by each method, the possibility 
of an enoneous conclusion due to the greatei difficulty of 
one piece is avoided 

If time allows, however, each membei of the class should 
follow one of the methods pieviously described, as the 
“ class experiment ” method cuts short the time required 
by slow learners, to the detriment of the whole method 
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Piece A 1 

Oh 1 yet a few short years of useful life, 

And all will be complete, thy race be run, 

Thy monument of glory will be raised , | 

Then, though (too weak to treat the ways of truth) 

This age fall back to old idolatry, | 

Though men return to seivitude as fast 
As the tide ebbs, to ignominy and shame, 

By nations, sink together, we shall still 

Find solace— knowing what we haye learnt to know, | 

Bich in true happiness if allowed to be 

Faithful alike in forwarding a day 

Of firmer trust, | joint labourers m the work 

(Should Providence such grace to us vouchsafe) 

Of then deliverance, surely yet to come | 

Piophets of Natuie, we to them will speak 

A lasting mspnation, sanctified 

By reason, blest by faith | what we have loved, 

Others will love, and we will teach them how , | 

Instruct them how the mind of man becomes 
A thousand times more beautiful than the earth 
On which he dwells, | above this frame of things 
(Which, ’mid all 1 evolution in the hopes 
And fears of men, doth still remain unchanged) | 

In beauty exalted, as it is itself 
Of quality and fabric more divine. 

1 The selections are from Woidswortli’s Prelude. Should either 
passage be known, or should the student desire shoiter or easier 
pieces, it would be well to use instead the selections from Mrs 
Bi owning’s A ui oi a Leigh given at the end of this chapter Students 
take, on the average, from twenty minutes to half an hour to learn 
one of the selections from Wordsworth. 
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Piece B. 

This spiritual Love acts not nor can exist 
Without Imagination, which, m truth, 

Is but another name for absolute power | 

And clearest insight, amplitude of nnnd, 

And Reason m her most exalted mood | 

This faculty hath been the feeding souice 
Of our long labour we have traced the stream 
From the blind cavern whence is faintly heard 
Its natal murmur | followed it to light 
And open day accompanied its course 
Among the ways of Nature, for a time 
Lost sight of it bewildered and engulphed j 
Then given it greeting as it rose once more 
In strength, reflecting from its placid breast 
The works of man and face of human life , | 

And lastly from its pi ogress have we drawn 
Faith m life endless, the sustaining thought 
Of human Being, Eternity, and G-od | 

Imagination having been our theme, 

So also hath that intellectual Love, | 

For they are each m each, and cannot stand 
Dividually —Here must thou be, 0 Man 1 
Power to thyself , no Helper hast thou here , | 

Here keepest thou m singleness thy state : 

No other can divide with thee this work | 

No secondary hand can intervene 
To fashion this ability , ’tis thine, 

The prune and vital punciple is thme 

Fox’ a combined discussion of the lesults of this experiment and 
of Experiment X see p. 109, 
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Experiment X 

The Learning of Vocabularies. — The test is to learn 
the following lists of German words, A and B, by two 
different methods Students who know G-ei man should 
use the lists of Spanish words given on pp 24, 25 , or these 
latter may be used foi a supplementary experiment 

Learn List A by repeating the first word and its meaning 
five times, then proceed to the second word and repeat that 
and its meaning five times, and so on. Note the time taken 
by this procedure If you have a metronome, or a loud 
ticking clock, it would be well to set it going and move the 
attention from word to meaning, or vice versa, once every 
second When you have thus completed the list, write 
down the meanings of the words written below the list 
In the case of the English words give the corresponding 
Geiman woids 

List A 


Aufm erhsam heit 

Attention 

Bewegung 

Movement 

Empjindung 

Sensation 

Bewicsstsem 

Consciousness 

Gebrochel 

Gratings 

Reiz 

Stimulus 

Entwickluug 

Development 

Gemeinschaft 

Community 

Anschauhch 

Perceptual 

Entscheidung 

Besolution 

Kerbe 

Notch 

Pr aider 

Boaster , 

HoJcen 

Higgle 

Elichen 

Patch 

Bedroheii 

Threaten 

Schilling 

Scaly 
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Test on List A. 

Give the English or German for the following words * — 
Ketbe JReiz Patch Anscliaulich 

Bewusst&ein Beweguug Threaten Attention 

Sensation Gememsclicift Brahler Scaly 

Besolution Entwicklung Gebroclcel Hohen 

After a short period of rest learn List B by reading the 
whole list through from beginning to end five times Try 
to go at the same pace that you did with List A, if possible 
usmg a metronome or clock as before Note the time taken 
It would be better still if you can get a partner to tell 
you when you have taken as long over List B as you did 
over List A 

After reading the list through five times write down the 
meanings of the words given in the Test on List B 


List B 


Auftassung 

Perception 

Bedmgung 

Condition 

Sp richer 

Granary 

Bmscharfung 

Injunction 

Ei innerung 

Memory 

Vorstellung 

Idea 

Zweckmassig 

Purposive 

Hemmung 

Inhibition 

Begiiff 

Concept 

AehnlichkeU 

Similarity 

Erfahrung 

Expei lence 

Kegel 

Nmepm 

Pfluger 

Ploughman 

Hutung 

Pasture 

Fresser 

Glutton 

Befugt 

Authorised 
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Test on List B, 

Hemmung AehnhchJceit Perception Begriff 

Bedmgung Expenence Zwechnassig Fmschnfung 

Ploughman Pasture Fresser Befugt 

Idea Nmepin Sjpeicher Frinneiung 

Compare the number of words light m the two tests 
If the time taken in List B was not exactly the same as 
that for List A proportionate allowance must be made for 
the difference m comparing the scores 

Supplementary Experiment. — It would be well for 
the private student to do a supplementary expeiiment with 
the lists of Spanish words, reversing the previous order of 
the methods (i e taking the “ whole ” method first) and 
adding the results of the two expenments together Thus 
he will counteract the advantage gamed by the method 
used second, m the German test, thiough any acquned 
facility at pronouncing the words In a class experiment 
this can be allowed for by half the class using the whole 
method for the first list and the other half using the sec- 
tional method. 

Spanish Words. 

List A. 


Fnh egai 

Transfer 

Alcanzcu 

Follow 

Fmro 

Law 

Ga'irama 

Robbery 

Aldea 

Hamlet 

Fomelo 

Well • 

Fmbaucar 

Deceive 

Car eta 

Mask 

Farandula 

Comedian 

Casado 

Marned 
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Test on List A 

Give the English or Spanish meanings of the following 
words hamlet, casado , farandulct, alcanzar, robbeiy, fuel o, 
deceive, mash, entregar , well 


List B 


Camama 

Humbug 

Fulano 

So and so 

Poyata 

Cupboard 

Cachones 

Bieakeis 

Delgado 

Thm 

Gar't uchuela 

Pulley 

Dichoso 

Fortunate 

Embotar 

Blunt 

Golondro 

Desire 

Estambre 

Worsted 


Test on List B 

Give the English or Spanish meanings of the following 
woids cachones , humbug, poyata, desire, delgado , worsted, 
garruchuela, dichoso , so and so, blunt. 

Alternative Selections 
Piece A. 

He never could be anything complete, 

Except a loyal, upright gentleman, | 

A liberal, landlord, graceful dmer-out, 

And entertainer more than hospitable, 

Whom authors dine with and forget the hock | 
Whatever he believes, and it is much, 

But nowise certain, now here and now there, 
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He still has sympathies beyond his creed 
Diverting him from action. | In the House, 

Ho party counts upon him, while fox all 
His speeches have a noticeable weight. — 

Men like his books too (he has written books), 
Which, safe to lie beside a bishop’s chair, 

At times outreach themselves with ]ets of fhe | 
At which the foremost of the progressists 
May warm audacious hands m passing by 

Piece B. 

I wandered up and down the terraced streets, 

The glittering boulevards, the white colonnades, 

Of fair fantastic Paris | who wears trees 
Like plumes, as if man made them, spire and tower 
As if they had grown by nature, | tossing up 
Her fountains m the sunshine of the squares, 

As if m beauty’s game she tossed the dice, | 

Or blew the silver down-balls of her dreams 
To sow futurity with seeds of thought 
And count the passage of her festive hours | 

The city swims m veidure, beautiful 
As Venice on the waters, the sea- swan. | 

What bosky gardens dropped m close-walled com ts 
Like plums m ladies’ laps who start and laugh | 
Wliat miles of streets that run on after trees, 

Still carrying all the necessary shops. 

For a discussion of the results of this experiment see p 109 



CHAPTER V. 


MENTAL TYPES REVEALED BY ASSOCIATIONS 
AND DESCRIPTIONS 

Experiment SI 

Do this and the two following expenments before reading 
the discussion of them m Part II , Chapter V 

(a) Write out a list of words, m the order in which they 
occur to you, beginning with any word you choose Do 
not hesitate to write down whatever comes into your mind, 
however disconnected it may seem to be from the previous 
words When you have completed the list go over it again 
and add a note to each word, if possible, to make it clear 
exactly what you had m mind when the word occurred to 
you. 

(b) After doing the next experiment (XII ) write out 
another list of words as above 

(c) After doing Experiment XIII write out a thiid list 
of words as above 

It would be better still if these lists could be written on 
different days and if one or two more could be done, 
starting with any word the subject chooses. 

27 
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Experiment XII 

Complete the following partial sentences — 

1. I am now . . 

2 He saw clearly . . . 

3. In this town 

4 It is raining and 

5 Yesterday we were . . 

6. Very few men . . . 

7 Outside the town . . . 

Experiment XIII 

Place an old penny or halfpenny before you and write 
dozen or twenty lines about it 

Do the same with a used stamp, or an old pen-nib 

For a discussion of the results of these experiments see p 114 
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BOTE MEMOBY TESTS 
Experiments XIV., XV , and XVI 

The object of these experiments is to discover whether 
the subject has a better memory for impressions of sight 
or impressions of sound, and also to find to what extent he 
uses visual imageiy even m remembenng sounds, eg by 
picturing words which he hears spoken, or, on the other 
hand, to what extent he uses sound imagery in remembenng 
things seen, eg by repeating to himself words which he 
sees 

For these experiments a partner is essential First 
perform the following tests upon him, and then get him to 
do similar tests upon yourself, only substituting different 
letters, words, etc , for those given below. 

Experiment XIV a. 

Auditory Memory.— The first test consists m reading 
aloud to the subject a number of letters ; the subj*ect then 
wntes down the letters which he has heard. 

For the sake of comparison it is desirable that a regular 
unit of time should be chosen (say one second), and that a 
new letter should be read out each second If the reader 
possesses a metronome it will be found helpful to set this 
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ticking one per second , the operator then reads out a new 
letter at each tick Tailing a metronome an ordinary 
watch can easily be used Let the operator hold this to his 
ear until he apprehends clearly the rhythmic tick of the 
watch Probably four ticks make about one second. If 
he taps his foot every fourth tick he will soon get the rhythm 
quite definitely Still keeping the watch at his ear, let him 
now warn the subject to be ready and then read out the set 
of letteis below, calling out a new letter at every fourth 
tick 

When all the letters have been lead out the subject 
must write down all that he can remember 1 The subject 
should be instructed to remember the letters by their sounds 
and to avoid visualising as far as possible. 

CNPF SG-B WDLQT 

This is pumanly a test of auditoiy memory The student, 
however, should note whether he visualised any of the let- 
ters In so far as this is done the test is not a purely 
auditory test 

The total score should be noted, no marks being lost 
because of incorrect order 

A similar further test should now be done, the operator 
becoming the subject and the pievious subject becoming 
the operator and piepaimg a new list of twelve letters 
Caie must be taken, m forming a new list of letters, that 
no associations are suggested by the grouping of the letters 
For example LSD or I L P. would be bad sequences 
Yowels should not be used, as one may chance to form a 
complete word with two ad j oining letters . Any help gained 
from such associations should be noted. 

1 To make the subject duly cautious he should be informed that 
the wilting down of a letter which was not given will score minus 
one 
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Experiment XIYb. 

Visual Memory. — A similar test for visual memory can 
now be carried out As before, warn your subject to be 
ready and tben expose tbe following group of letters for 
the same length of time as was taken to lead out the twelve 
letters used m test A 

The subject must be instructed previously to keep his 
eye upon the centre letter, but at the same tune he must 
try to remember the other letters and also their exact posi- 
tions m the group 

When the time is up the subject must wiite down the 
letters, ananging them exactly as they aie arranged in the 
given group Letters put m their right places should score 
two marks , correct letters, but m their wrong places, one 
mark. 

The subject must be instructed to avoid saying the 
letters to himself when looking at them, 

B 

l v 

KMT 
X D 
J 

Kow again the subject should become the opeiator and 
prepare a similar group to test his paitner 

This test is primarily a test of visual memory But 
some will find it difficult to avoid saying the letters to 
themselves when looking at the group In so far as this 
is done the test fails to be a purely visual test But those 
who have a good visual memoiy will have a great advantage 
m remembenng*the exact airangement of the letters 

As always in these memory experiments the subject 
should note whether he derives any assistance from associa- 
tions, e g> of words with the letters. 

EX. P 


3 
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Experiment XV a 

Second Test of Auditory Memory. — Inform your 
partner that you are going to read out to him nine nonsense 
syllables of tin ee letters each, specially constructed for this 
kind of test 

Read them out at the same pace as you lead the letteis, 
using the metronome or watch as before 

The list should be read thiee times , then the subject 
must write out all the syllables he can remember, spelling 
them as they sounded, and not troubling about position 
As always, give youi subject the warning “ Ready ” three 
or four seconds before you start The nonsense syllables 
must be pronounced very distinctly 

MEB PIV RON WOF GAN TOD HIX DIB WAP 

As before, the operatoi should now become the subject, 
his paitner prepanng a list of nine nonsense syllables 
Great care must be taken to avoid lesemblance m a 
nonsense syllable to any word 01 pait of a word, but it is 
exceedingly difficult to secure an entire absence of such 
suggestions m a long list of nonsense syllables Sometimes 
a nonsense syllable looks all right but suggests a word as 
soon as it is read aloud Any such suggestions in the 
couise of the experiment should be noted 

Experiment XVb 

Second Visual Memory Test, — Expose the following 
group of nonsense syllables before your subject, using the 
watch or metronome as before, and pointing to a new 
syllable every second The subject must try not to say the 
syllables to himself 

After going over the syllables twice thus from top to 
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bottom, the subject must go over them a third time, this 
time m the opposite direction, from bottom to top. This 
will make it much more difficult to remember the position 
of the syllables by the succession of sounds got by pio- 
nouncmg them silently. 

After the third reading the subject must mute down the 
syllables from memory, ai ranging them m a group as given 
One mark is given for every syllable correctly spelled, and 
an extra mark if it is also m the 1 lght position 

SOR 

WIB DAK 

ZER YIK POS 

GEB ZID 

VTJS 

As before, the operator should now become the subject, 
his paitner pieparmg a new group of nonsense syllables 

Experiment XYIa 

Third Auditory Test. — Read out the following pairs 
of vowel sounds to the subject Readout a pair every two 
seconds, and repeat the whole list three times 

Emphasise the fiist of the two syllables thus o-i and let 
there be a short pause after each pair 

After reading out the list three times, give the test as 
follows Read out the first sound of one pan% and ask your 
subject to write down the pair of which it formed the first. 

Here we are testing the power of associating two 
meaningless sounds together The subject must try to 
avoid visualising This experiment is specially devised to 
lessen the value of visualisation For the vowel sounds 
may mostly be spelt in several diffieient ways and this may 
lead to confusion if the subject tries to visuahse them 

The operator should first lead over the hst to himself 
and decide exactly how he is going to pronounce each sound 
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A sample word showing the suggested pronunciation is 
printed below each vowel 01 diphthong 

When wilting out the answers to the tests the subject 
should be told to spell them as they sounded to him, giving 


a sample word with each vowel 

or diphthong 


i o . 

. I 

5. OH 

E 

(go) 

(pit) 

(thou) 

(get) 

2 AW 

. 00 

6 I 

AY 

(law) 

(pool) 

(pit) 

(pay) 

CO 

. . AY 

7 6 . 

. OH 

(my) 

(pay) 

(pot) 

(thou) 

4 AH . 

EE 

w 

00 

. 00 

(ah) 

(feel) 

(feel) 

(pool) 


In testing do not follow the order given above 
A rearrangement of similar vowel sounds will now serve 
as material for the testing of the previous operator 1 

Experiment XYIb 

Third Visual Test. — The third visual memory test is 
almost a puiely visual test, with meaningless diagrams 
Expose the seven diagrams given below, giving time for 
the subject to go over all the figures three times 

The operator should use a stop watch as befoie and 
point to a new figure eveiy three seconds 

The subject should be mfoimed that the figures consist 
of three hues, mostly just one inch long, but some only 
half an inch. Also that all the angles are either 90°, 45°, 
or the complement of 45°. 

1 If comparison of results of the partners is desired a third person 
should act as operator m this experiment ; otherwise the partner is 
likely to fix ceitain associations in reading out the pairs which he 
will have to unlearn 
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After the exposure the subject must reproduce as many 
figures as possible A figure must be reproduced with 
complete accuracy to score a mark. If the subject uninten- 
tionally gets associations with any of the figuies he should 
note the fact. 

The student should now write down any observations he 
has made as to his own method of learning and memorising, 
and especially as to whether he finds much greater facility 
m remembering visual or auditory impressions Of course 
we cannot compare the total of the three visual tests with 
the total of the thiee auditory tests, as we have no ground 
for saying that it is equally easy for the average person to 
scoie as well m one set as in the other 1 But the student 
may find interesting differences between himself and his 
partner, the one being superior m auditory and the other 
m visual memory 

If the experiment is done m class an order of merit, 
based on all three tests m visual memory, should be drawn 
up, and then an oidei in auditory memory The student 
will then know his comparative proficiency m each type, 
and any considerable difference m order will be instructive. 

It should be noted that all these tests have been tests of 
“ Immediate ” memory, i e of impressions received only a 
few moments before recall The student may also try how 
much of the given material he can recall a day or a week 
after the tests. If a number do this it will probably be 
found that those who are best m immediate memory tests 
are not necessarily best m prolonged memory tests. 

For a discussion of the results of Experiments XIV., XV , and 
XVI see p. 125. 


1 The writer has sometimes modified the tests he uses in class in 
order to suit better the private student Thus he cannot give the 
usual results 
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0 N THE VALUE OF A MAP 
Experiment XVII 

For tins experiment the pnvate student needs the 
assistance of a friend who will act as experimenter while 
he is the subject. Below are given two pieces of imaginary 
“ history ” Piece A is to be lead out by the experimenter 
to the subject (01 to a class) 

Piece A is illustrated by a map, to which the operator 
must point at the appropnate times while this piece is 
being read out The exact time taken by the lesson should 
be noted by the experimenter 

The piece should be read only once, then the subject (or 
class) should write down the answers to the questions 
given below, which should be read out by the experi- 
menter. 

Subsequently Piece B should be lead out, at as nearly 
the same rate as possible to that of Piece A. If it is found 
that it is finished m less time than was taken to read Piece A 
(as is not unlikely owing to the use of the map with 
Piece A) a portion can be re-read until the time is completed. 
Now Questions B must be answered 

37 
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Historical Piece A 

In the first year of the reign of William X , of Zamboo, 
a d 2100, a revolt occurred among his subjects living 
among the hills of Ranah In these almost inaccessible 
heights the king’s civilised tioops at first could do little to 
suppress the revolt 

Eventually, however, the greatest leader of the day, 
General Wodam, took command of the army, and set out 
with a large force northwards from Kali on the River Tam 
This river flows near the base of the highest hills m the 
Ranah range, and its valley formed an excellent route for 
the march 

At Sulby, quite by the hills, they weie surprised to find 
a large band of the rebels holding the pass up to the 
mountain villages General Wodam, however, leaving a 
force of 500 men to hold the enemy m check at Sulby, 
secretly accomplished a foiced match towards the south- 
west and round the hills, and thus captured 0 tonga, the 
principal village of the rebels 

[The names of the King and the General are also printed on the 
map This is to be regarded as equivalent to their being written 
on the board in a school lesson ] 

Questions on Piece A 

1 In whose reign did the rebellion take place ? 

2. What was the place of the rebellion ? 

3 What was the date 9 

4. Where did the king reign ? 

5. Who took the lead of the expedition ? 

6 From what town did they start ? 

7 Where exactly was the town situated ? 

8. In which direction did he start P 
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9 How was the route determined ? 

10 Where did they find the first rebels ? 

11, How many men did they leave there ? 

12 In which direction did the general now march ? 

13 What was the name of the place captured ? 


Historical Piece B 

The discovery of Feddali Land was the occasion of many 
interesting adventures Captain Betler, who was m com- 
mand of the ship, approached the land from the east, 
following the strong currents which set m that direction 
Starting m the reign of Peter VI , ad. 1560, from Kenda 
Town on the Island of Fanly, they sailed for some days m 
dangerous seas, and eventually reached the mainland of 
Feddah with some difficulty. The place at first seemed 
almost uninhabitable, little being discovered m the way of 
food Eventually the paity of disco veiy established their 
base at a spot they named Erman, situated between two 
huge promontoiies Hence they started into the interior, 
taking with them rations for thirty days which they had 
brought from the ship They had not gone many days 
directly inland when Captain Betler found that a sharp 
turn towards the north was necessaiy, to avoid the huge 
volcano (called by them Aurora, aftei the ship) Nestling 
under the lee of this mighty mountain they discovered a 
charming glen where they made their second depot, named 
Densar 


Questions ok Piece B/ 

1 What was the name of the land ? 

2 Who was the captain ? 

3 From what direction did they approach the land ? 
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4 How was tins direction determined ? 

5. What was the name of the king ? 

6 Wliat was the date of the discovery ? 

7 Fiom what town did they start ? 

8 Where was this town situated ? 

9 What was their first base ? 

10 Where was it situated ? 

11. For how long had they rations ? 

12 In what direction had they to turn after going inland ? 

13 What was the name of the second depot ? 

See p 128 for a discussion of the results of this experiment 



CHAPTER VIII. 


SUBSTANCE, RATIONAL OR LOGICAL MEMORY 
Experiment XYIII. 

Read out to your partner (or to yourself) the first list 
of words below, and ask him to write them down at once. 
Then read out the second list and ask him to write down 
these also 

As befoie make use of your watch or metronome, giving 
one second to each word 

1 Strict, cot, pan, gate, fuend, table, paper, bird, flower, 
bite, walk, piano, ship, glass, photo, bucket 

2 Christmas, plum-pudding, mistletoe, parties, dancing, 
games, children, snowball, ice, skating, hole, danger," 
ducking, cold, bed, doctor 

Note the ease with which the words co nn ected in meaning 
are lecalled and the comparative difficulty of recalling the 
disconnected words, m spite of the fact that these are con- 
sideiably shorter. Youi partner should now be asked to 
make similar lists and read them out to you. 

Experiment XIX 

For this expei iment you need, for the sake of comparison, 
at least one fellow- subject, who has also been a subject in 
the lote memory tests 

Get your partner to read over with you the three fol- 
lowing passages, the first two of which are taken from a 
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daily newspaper After all three have been read, close the 
book, and attempt both of yon to reproduce all that you 
can remember, not seeking to reproduce the exact words, 
but making sure at least of as many ideas as possible 
This experiment is of special interest if done by a group of 
persons who have already done the rote memory tests. 
The point of the experiment lies m the comparison of the 
results with those of the rote memory tests : one fellow- 
subject may prove quite inadequate for the purpose of 
comparison 

(1) Flooding the Sahara and its effects 

The project of flooding the Sahara deseit and converting 
it into a great inland sea has again been mooted, this time 
by a distinguished French engineer, but the scheme, as it 
always does, has thrown the scientific world into a paroxysm 
of fear. The hot sands of the Sahara, though they are so 
many hundred thousand miles of waste, play the part of 
what has been called the stove of Europe Let in the flood 
of cooling waters, and, accoidmg to a distinguished pro- 
fessor, the climate of France and Germany will become 
sub-Aictic, while England will be almost uninhabitable 

(11) Causes of the jqi esent labour troubles 

In the consideration of the present labour troubles there 
is a tendency to overlook the important pait which the 
natural desire of mankind to be better off plays m provoking 
discontent. A recent writer thinks that existing social 
conditions are not the sole cause of the unrest through 
which we are no^r passing. 

It arises m very many instances from the higher concep- 
tions of life which have been formed by the workers 
Education has awakened aspirations which, m the present 
circumstances, it is impossible to realise Men and women 
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are asking for better wages and working conditions simply 
because they desire to live better, cleaner and healthier 
lives, the benefits of which they have been taught to 
appreciate 

(m) The Influence of the Press 

As the influence of the hearth depends from day to day 
upon the way in which the parents naturally accentuate 
some things m word and deed and let otheis pass away 
unnoted amongst their ever-watchful children so is the 
influence of the daily press upon the national mind. They 
might fill their pages from day to day with the records of 
crime, and feed their readers on the refuse of the police 
courts They might ignore good causes and great ideas 
of reform, advocating none of them and expounding none 
of them when they are weak, but leaving them to gather 
force as best they may Instead of guiding they might 
follow the mteiests of men, and, m following, not always 
follow the best of them And if they did this, day by 
day, I do not think it would be easy to measure the con- 
sequences on the national character But, taking the 
daily press of this country as a whole, it seems to me 
that they do much better They deliberately exclude 
what they know their subscribers would read , there are 
appetites which they will not feed and tastes which 
they will not pamper — From Social Powers , by Sir Henry 
Jones 

The marking of the repioductions of these passages is 
difficult, A mark should be awarded for all the broad facts 
given, even if they are differently expressed and even if 
minor points are omitted or are inaccurate Below is given 
a suggested analysis and system of marking for passage (i) 
The subject can agree with his partner for similar marking 
for the remaining pieces 
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One mails: for the ) the flooding of the Sahara will con- 
idea that j vert it into an inland sea or lake 
>> » » it has been suggested by an engi- 

neer 

» ,, it has been suggested again, or any 

words that imply that the sugges- 
tion had been made befoie 
» ». the suggestion has caused fear 

»> the fear has been caused m the 

scientific world (because it is the 
scientific world that can undei- 
stand the consequences) 

>» this is what always happens 

»> »» the Sahara acts as a stove 

,, „ it warms Europe 

the Sahara appears to he waste land 
»< m the waters will have a cooling effect 

,i n they will make France and Ger- 

many (or K¥ Europe) sub- 
Arctic (or excessively cold). 

1 1 „ they will make England almost 

uninhabitable 

The other pieces should now be marked m a similar 
manner. 

See p. 130 for a discussion of the results of this experiment 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MEMORY AND 
THE TRANSFER OF MEMORY IMPROVEMENT 

Experiment XX 

Purpose of the Experiment. — Can the memory be 
improved by practice ? Supposing that by practising the 
learning of poetry I can improve my menioiy for poetry, 
does this also nnpiove my memoiy for prose, or for dates, 
or for mathematical foimulae, or lists of foieign words ? 
These are the questions which we now pioceed to put to 
the test It is possible for a single student (or a pair of 
students) to perform the expenment and to gam clearer 
insight into the relevant facts for himself by doing so 
But for statistical results of any value we need the co-opera- 
tion of a class We will descube the expenment first as a 
class experiment and then indicate what may be done by 
the student working alone 

Method of the Experiment. — The principle and method 
of the expenment are broadly as follows We will suppose 
that the class numbers twenty-four. The whole class first 
undergoes the memory Tests A m syllables, letters, and 
verse, and their scores are noted The class is now divided 
into three groups of eight each During the following 
fortnight (or week) Group I. learn poetiy by heart for half- 
an-hour a day (or an hour a day for a week) , Group II. 
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learn vocabularies of any foreign language for half-an-hour 
a day , while Group III , called the <f control ” group, do 
nothing specially for the experiment, only avoiding as fai 
as possible any learning of veise or vocabulary during that 
time At the end of the foi fcmght the whole class under- 
goes the memoiy Tests B in letters, nonsense syllables, and 
verse, which have been made as much like Tests A m degree 
of difficulty as possible 

By a comparison of the results of Test B with those of 
Test A it will now appear what improvement has taken 
place m the capacity to memorise the various kinds of 
material. 

The control group serves three purposes (1) It is a 
check upon the comparative difficulty of the two tests A and 
B If one is much more difficult than the other it will 
appear m the different records of the control group’s scores 
in the respective tests 

(2) It indicates the extent of any possible improvement 
of memorising due to natural growth, or to the ordinary 
learning work done dui mg the fortnight. 

(3) Thndly, and perhaps most important, it indicates 
the effect of practice gained merely m the doing of Test A 
itself Tins of itself will aid subjects somewhat when they 
come to Test B, more especially as legards the test with 
unfamiliar nonsense syllables. 

Thus if the control group shows a certain improvement 
in Test B upon Test A we must allow for this in considering 
how much of the improvement of Groups I and II is due 
to their special practice with poetry or vocabularies m the 
course m the last fortnight Thus an improvement m the 
second poetry test of 20 pei cent on the part of Group I. 
cannot be attributed to their foitmght’s practice m learning 
poetry if the control group also shows an improvement of 
20 per cent m the second poetry test 
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It is highly desirable that at the start the groups should 
be fairly equal, on the average, in their capacity to do such 
tests as A and B A list should theiefoie be diawn up of 
the older of meiit on the basis of the results of Test A 
The first student on the list should be put m Group I , the 
second m Group II , the third m Group III , the fourth m 
Group III , the fifth m Group II , and so on, thus — 


Group I Group II. Group III 

12 3 

6 5 4 

7 8 9 

12 11 10 


Thus each group will have its fair share of subjects with 
good memories and also of subjects with weak memories 
for such material as is given m the tests 

Both Tests A and B should be done at about the same 
time of the day and when the subjects are feeling quite 
fresh, so as to avoid any variations due to fatigue 

Method for Individual Students. — If a pair of 
students are working at the expennient one may act as a 
“ control,” as above, taking Test A with his partner before 
the practice period and test B also at the same time as his 
partnei afterwards This will form a partial, though of 
course inadequate check, not only upon the equal difficulty 
of Tests A and B, 1 but also on the amount of improvement 
in Test B which is likely to result merely from the practice 

1 Of course it does not avoid the possible enors due to one test 
being for some reason harder for one subject, and the other test 
being the harder for another subject By taking gioups of subjects, 
however, one greatly lessens the chances of such errors 
In a class experiment it would be well for half of each gioup to do 
Test A first and Test B later, the other half taking Test B first and 
Test A later 
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gained in Test A itself. Tins is not likely to be muck m 
tke case of tke poetry, but with the letters and nonsense 
syllables it may be considerable 

Owing to the possible vaiiations due to individual 
peculiarities, variations m fatigue, etc , only very marked 
improvements m the tests on the part of the piactised 
partner can even tentatively be ascubed to the practice 
during the week m poetry and vocabularies 

Experiments of this natuie requue a large number of 
subjects before we can generalise with confidence Yet the 
private student may well learn the principle involved in the 
method of the experiment and also he may learn much 
from self-observation m the course of the experiment 
He should notice carefully any method or device he 
adopts m the course of the practice period, any way in 
which he modifies his way of learning so as to make it more 
efficient He should make a note of these at the time 
without waiting to see the result of the experiment 

The student should get his partner to time him while 
doing the tests In the class experiments the teacher will 
of couise check the time, unless the students aie working 
in pairs 

Tests A 1 

(1) It earning Letters. — Look at the group of letters 
at the top of the following page for ten seconds, keeping 
your eye on the centre letter, but trying to remember all 
Then write down the letters in exactly the same arrangement 
as that given Beckon one mark for every letter light, and 
two if it is m its correct place. Do not turn over until 
your partner is ready to time you. 

1 As before, m all rote memory tests note whether any associa- 
tions or suggestions of meaning occur. These must be allowed for 
m comparing results. 
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Letters for Test I 
F 

B L 

ZK.Gr 

T M 
J 

(2) Learning Nonsense Syllables. — Learn the fol- 

lowing groups of nonsense syllables, with the rhythmic 
emphasis as marked, emphasising the first syllable of the 
pair or trio Kepeat the groups thus for two minutes, 
trying to remember the syllables m pairs (or trios), so that 
when you are given one of each pair (or trio) you can 
complete the pairs (or trios) The syllables are turned 

upside down to pi event you from reading them easily before 
the moment you are ready to start Bo the test below 
immediately after learning the nonsense syllables 

qid * 
mim qp 

sni 

Aim • 
qnu • qofi 

qofi ' dnA * aoz 

XRp 

qiM Ad\ * 

Write down the syllable or syllables which were grouped 
with the following syllables. (1ST B It is not necessarily 
the first syllable of the pair which is given here ) 
zer, jek, dax, rus, lev, vek, wum, geb 

(3) Learning Poetry. — Learn the following lines of 
poetry For the sake of uniformity use the same method 
throughout these tests, whatever method you are accustomed 
to Note exactly how long you take to learn the lines 
perfectly. 
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Hast thou not mark’d, when o’er thy startled head 
Sudden and deep the thunder-peal has roll’d, 

How, when its echoes fell, a silence dead 
Sunk on the wood, the meadow, and the wold ? 

The rye-grass shakes not on the sod-built fold, 

The rustling aspen’s leaves are mute and still, 

The wall-flower waves not on the ruined hold, 

Till, murmuring distant first, then neai and shull, 

The savage whulwmd wakes, and sweeps the groan- 
ing hill 

(4) Auditory Memory Test. — G-et your paitnei to 
read out to you the groups of lettei s and figures written 
below 1 They are to be read out m a monotonous tone, no 
emphasis being given to the first or to any letter or figure 
of the group 

One letter or figure should be read every second, except 
that at the end of each group there should be a pause of 
three seconds A watch should be used as descubed m 
Experiment VIII , p 16 

The whole series should be read out three times and then 
the subject should write down all that he can remember, 
m groups as given One mark should be allowed for each 
letter or figuie m its light group Ho marks are to be 
lost for the wrong position of any letter oi figure, if it is in 
its proper group 

6 k i r 

10 f 
S8 TSO 
9 8 K 
6 <1 9H3 
8H5 a 

1 As your partner will thus have already seen this test, you must 
prepare a test of a similar nature for him if he is to do the experi- 
ment subsequently 
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Test B 1 

As befoie, get a friend to time you m all these tests 

(1) Learning Letters. — Look at the group of letters 
on the top of page 54 for ten seconds, keeping your eye 
upon the centre letter, but trying to lemember all Then 
wnte down the letteis m exactly the same anangement 
as that given. Reckon one mark foi eveiy letter right, 
and two if it is m its correct place 

(2) Learning Nonsense Syllables. — Learn the fol- 
lowing groups of nonsense syllables, with the rhythmic 
emphasis as marked, emphasising the first syllable of each 
pair or trio. Repeat the groups thus for two minutes, 
trying to remember the syllables m pairs (or trios), so that 
when you are given one of each pair (or trio) you can 
complete the pairs (or tnos) The syllables are turned 
upside down to prevent you from leading them easily before 
the moment you aie leady to start Do the test below 
immediately after learning the nonsense syllables 

ptlt{ ' IUTA 

xuos * • J 01 U 
jnq * Sen * * Aop 

to 

pnu * jua\. 

qid * A0S 

XlS * JT2A * 

ABJ X1U 

Wiite down the syllable or syllables which were grouped 
with the following syllables (1ST B It is not necessarily 
the first syllable of the pair that is given here ) 
mef, ber, dov, vim, pib, rux, nud, yot 

1 As before, note whether any associations affect the results of the 
rote memory tests. 
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(3) Learning Poetry. — Leam the following lines of 
poetry, using the same method as before Note exactly 
how long you take to learn the lines peifectly 
Stranger 1 if e’er thine ardent step hath traced 
The northern realms of ancient Caledon, 

Wkeie the pioud Queen of Wilderness hath placed 
By lake and cataract her lonely throne , 

Sublime but sad delight thy soul hath known, 

Grazing on pathless glen and mountain high, 

Listing where from the cliffs the torrents thrown 
Mingle their echoes with the eagle’s cry, 

And with the sounding lake, and with the moaning sky 

Auditory Memory Tests. — G-et your partner to read 
out to you, m a monotonous tone, the groups of figures 
and letters written below, no emphasis bemg laid on any 
letter or figuie of the group 

One letter or figure should be read every second, except 
that at the end of each group there should be a pause of 
three seconds. (A watch should be used as described m 
Experiment VIII , p. 16 ) 

The whole series should be read ovei three times and 
then the subject should write down all that he can 
remember, m groups as given One mark should be 
allowed for each lettei or figure m its right group No 
marks are to be lost for the wrong position of any letter 
or figure if it is m its proper group. 

I8IS& 

651 
9 H 8 S 
IRAfd 
1X8 
fZl O 

Tor a discussion of the results of this experiment see p 142 
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Letters for Test I 


H 

N G 
D P K 
F S 
W 



CHAPTEE X. 


THE ACQUIEEMENT OF SKILL MOTOR HABITS 
AND MOTOR MEMORY THE METHOD OF 
TRIAL AND ERROR 

Experiment XXI. 

Method of Experiment. — For this experiment a small 
mirror and some squared paper are required The squares 
should be small, preferably not less than ten divisions to 
the inch 

Trace on the paper twelve figures similar to the one given 
below This can easily be done by placing the given figure 
over a portion of the squared paper, pricking through to the 
paper at the points of the various angles, and then joining 
these points on the squared paper with pencilled lmes 
Stand the mirror upright on the table about a foot in 
front of you, and place the first traced copy of the inegular 
figure on the table between you and the foot of the mirror 
Arrange the paper so that you can easily see the reflection 
of your pattern m the mirror 

The task is to trace over the pattern as rapidly as pos- 
sible with a pencil, while lookmg only into the mirror A 
screen should be. introduced between the eyes of the sub- 
ject and the pattern itself A piece of paper held by the 
subject m the left hand will suffice 

Start with your pencil on the point marked A and move 
it over the pattern m the direction indicated by the arrow, 
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until you come back to A again Note the exact number 
of seconds it takes to complete tbe xound Try to trace 
tbe lines as accuiately as possible and at tlie same time try 
to go as fast as possible Note any mtiospective observa- 
tions after you have completed the figure , e g , do you 



make use of reflection as to which way you should move 
the pencil (this should be avoided as far as possible), or do 
you just “go at it slap-dash”? How"is your progress 
affected by pleasure at success or annoyance at failure ? 
Does your improvement seem to be constant, or is it 
irregular ? 
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ISTow pioceed at once with the second figuie, again noting 
the time taken, and so on till the twelve figures are 
completed. 

If the reader subsequently tries to trace the figure 
directly, i e without the use of a mirroi , he will probably 
find an amusing disturbance of the noimal coordinations 
of eye and hand 

Treatment of Results. — The student should plot a 
curve showing the various times taken for the different 
figures. 

The aceui acy of the work now remains to be calculated. 
One error should be counted every time the pencil moves 
one square away from the line If it moves two squares 
away, this counts two errors Or if it moves only one 
square away but continues so for two squares, this counts 
as two errors Similarly an error should be counted 
for each individual squaie m which it continues to be one 
square away from the lme The total errois in each 
figure should thus be estimated and a curve of errors 
plotted . 1 

For a discussion of the results of this experiment see p 147 
Experiment XXII. 

Motor Memory Tests. — As supplementary to the pre- 
ceding experiment two brief motor tests are described m 
this and the following expenment 

1 The method of this experiment is a modified form of that of 
W F. Dearborn and D Starch. The plan of estimating enors simply 
by reckoning the number of attempts to move back to the pattern 
lme seems to me unsatisfactory 

For another method of experiment with mirror-drawing see C. 
Burt, “ Experimental Tests of General Intelligence,” Brit Jour of 
Psych, V ol III. 
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In the learning of all movements with the hand, compli- 
cated or simple, we are guided, paitly at least, by a series 
of motor sensations due to the position of the fingers, hand, 
and arm, among which the most important are the sensations 
derived from the joints When a movement is thoroughly 
learned it is because a given complex of motor sensations 
suggests the next appropriate movement, and the new 
complex of sensations, due to the new position, suggests 
the next movement, and so on 

Similar processes are involved m all such actions as 
writing, drawing, woodwork, etc , though of course the eye 
also plays a highly important part in such work The 
desirability of training directly the motor sensations them- 
selves m teaching children to write has recently been 
especially emphasised by Mme Montesson, who makes the 
little beginners move their fingers over large letters made 
of sandpaper In this way movement is guided by touch, 
and not merely by sight 

Some tests of such motor sensitivity and of the ease or 
difficulty with which the necessary associations are made 
and previous motor sensations recalled aie afforded by 
Experiments XXII. and XXIII 

Memory of Direction of Movement. — Get youi 
partner to hold a long pencil firmly m his hand m a ver- 
tical position, and to close his eyes Do not let him see 
Figure 4 on the next page 

You must now also take hold of the pencil near the top, 
and practise guiding his hand. The subject’s arm must be 
raised from the table so that the hand can be moved easily 
by the operator 

The operator should now tiace the lines of the figure 
below with the pencil, the subject still holding it, so that 
he will feel the movements though he will not see them 
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Then move the point of the pencil till it is over a clean 
sheet of paper, and let the subject try to repeat exactly the 
same movements and so draw a similar figure 
The subject must as fai as possible avoid counting the 
movements or visualising the figure when his hand is being 
guided over it; he must endeavour to concentrate his 
attention on the sensations due to the moving fingers, hand, 
and arm Some subjects, however, may find it impossible 
to avoid all visualising 


MOTOR MEMORY TEST 



If the figure is not done correctly the first time, the 
subject’s hand should be led over it again and again until 
the figure is done correctly, the number of repetitions 
necessary being noted 

Several figures (not too small) of equal or greater 
complexity can easily be devised by the operator. As 
before, the operator and the subject should now change 
places. 
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Experiment XXIII 

Memory of Extent of Movement. — Fasten a tape 
measuie to the edge of a table with drawing-pms Seat 
the subject opposite one end, with the tape measure 
stretching away to his light , he should be near enough to 
the table to reach two or two-and-a-half feet along the 
measure with Ins right hand, without moving his body 
Let him close his eyes, extend his right hand, and rest 
the first finger on the near end of the tape measure 

The operator should now slide the subject’s finger along 
the tape measure for some distance, say 24 inches, and then 
slide it back to the end The hand should be moved at a 
constant speed, and not so far as to cause any movement of 
the body 

The subject must now try to slide his finger, without 
guidance, to exactly the same spot as before 

The operator should note the exact amount of eiroi 
Five similar tests with various distances should be done, 
and the average amount of error noted 

There is no separate discussion of the results of Experiments XXII 
and XXIII They aie to be regarded as supplementary to Expen - 
ment XXI , which is discussed m Part II , Chapter X , p 147 
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MENTAL FATIGUE 

Experiments XXIV. and XXV 

Purpose of tlie Experiment. — The object of these 
experiments is to indicate the manner of the onset of fatigue 
m the continued performance of mental work, and to show 
the vaiious conflicting influences, e g practice, “ warming 
up,” boredom, fatigue, which are present at one time or 
another in the course of prolonged mental work 

The tests which follow may be used also to detect the 
presence of fatigue at different paits of the day, or to 
compaie the amount of fatigue after working at, say, 
mathematics with the amount of fatigue after woikmg at 
history, or aftei an hour’s gymnastics (see Experiment 
XXV ) 

Method of Experiment XXIV. — For such purposes 
we evidently requiie a test in which work of a very constant 
degree of difficulty can be given and which can be accurately 
and exactly maiked As samples of such tests two are 
given below, viz multiplication, and cancellation of letters 
The student -should select one of these and it would be 
well if he could do an hour’s, or at least half-an-hour’s 
continuous work at the selected test. Individuals vary 
greatly, and some may And they get intei estmg results with 
less work than this But the student should go as far as 
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possible beyond the sta'ge at which he thinks he is fatigued. 
There is no necessity for him to select an hour when he is 
vigorous and fit for other work Indeed it is preferable 
that he should select a period when fatigue is likely to show 
itself 

He must endeavour to work at full pressure throughout 
the test He should secure himself as far as possible fiom 
all likelihood of noises or other interruption during the 
penod of work 

If possible he should be timed by a friend who should 
indicate to him by some signal the end of every two minutes, 
when the subject should make a mark showing how far he 
had progiessed in his work by that time. 

If the student is working alone he should do half a page 
m Test A (or a couple of columns m Test B) and note the 
length of time taken Then he should proceed at once to 
the next half -page (or column), timing that, and so on. 
This method, it should be noticed, introduces a complicat- 
ing factor not present when the subject is timed by another, 
— namely, he is aware of the fact that he is improving Ins 
pace or otherwise. 

Finally, as always, the student is urged to write down at 
the end of each test any introspective remarks, eg as to his 
own feelings of fatigue, the apparent causes of delay at 
certain points, any change or improvement of method due 
to practice, and his own impressions as to his comparative 
speed at different times, the signs of the onset of fatigue, 
the approach of boiedom, the effect of a special effort to 
press the speed, etc 

Alternative Method for Experiment XXIV. — An 

interesting variation of either test may be made by intro- 
ducing a rest of five or ten minutes after the first half- 
hour’s work, and noting the effects, both subjective and 
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objective, of this interval The student is recommended 
to adopt this modified plan If a class of students is doing 
the expei iment it "would be well to divide it into three 
groups, givmg one group no pause in the middle of the 
work, a second group two minutes’ pause and the third 
group ten minutes’ pause 

Of the two following tests the leader is strongly advised 
to select the second, Test B The method of the experiment, 
it is true, is not so simple, but for this very reason it will 
prove more mterestmg. Also correction of the results will 
take less time for Test B than for Test A, and there is less 
likelihood of muscular and eye fatigue 

For Test B enough material is given for an hour’s work. 
Sample pages of letters suitable for Test A are also given, 
sufficient to give those readers who select Test B for their 
“ fatigue ” experiment some idea also of the nature of the 
work involved in Test A Each of these sample pages con- 
tains all the letters of the alphabet, each repeated twenty- 
six times, but in haphazard order Those who choose 
Test A for their “ fatigue ” experiment must select some 
ordinary printed matter, continuous prose, printed ahke 
throughout, and this should be used throughout the experi- 
ment 


Test A. 

Cancellation op Letters 

The task m this test is to cross out as quickly as possible 
every example of several selected letters, m the printed 
capitals on pages 65 to 67. For example, the subject 
may decide to cross out every A and every F. The more 
letters are chosen, of couise, the greater the mental effort. 
Four is a fairly convenient number, say A, F, M, and L 
ex p. 5 
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As all the letters of the alphabet occur an equal number 
of times within every page, it does not matter much which 
letteis are chosen for deletion . 1 

When ordinary printed prose is used fox this test of 
course it makes a considerable difference which letter is 
chosen, as some occur so much more frequently than others 
The most uncommon letters should then be avoided 

The subject must take care to put his pencil mark right 
through the letter A partner should indicate the end of 
every two minutes, and a mark should be made showing 
the point reached at that time ; if this plan is not adopted 
the subject must time himself for every half -page When 
the beginning of the last period of two minutes is reached 
the subject should be warned of this fact. 

When the period of work is completed the letters crossed 
out during each period of two minutes should be counted 
and a graph should be plotted showing the vanous amounts 
done m the successive periods Every occasion on which 
the subject has omitted to cross out one of the selected 
letters counts as an enor, likewise any letter crossed out 
which was not one of the selected letters, unless the mistake 
was apparently a “motor” erroi (see below). A separate 
graph should be plotted for errors. 

Motor Errors. — Sometimes the student may have 
evidently intended to cross out one of the selected letters 
but may not have put his pencil mark properly through 
the letter These letters should be included m the score of 
crossed out letters, but a separate note of them should be 
made as “ motor ” errors 

1 Except that some letters stand out especially clear m a page of 
printed capitals For example the student should not select 0 or Q 
for cancellation. 
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WK BEOftDJSEW GTiEJUIYEUXC ETC 

ozejemdhyiipstuitfhj'hidbwsi 

PMQTGILALXBXHPGFCPNQIEBCVP 
ATOZYNZPN¥BLXAZSKQBTIDOLNQ 
DMECIWZH TXEYWOYKILOHTSPZDA 
FLVUMNQSXHRZMFSWIXOKTJQPMKO 
J L X S Y WE I J C X WTYLTJ 0 R W G D X U J L XV 
MJNKQETHZIQPXBGHUPBAHGTEUE 
TBGIPBEYGEGKNBMXPCYDQSVYGP 
CPAYPSDGCIBTZASJCQAOYPIACY 
BQMEOHWBD JCPTIYZQELPNBLESB 
AHZXAJEGDBZPEXOPJYIEIDEYEX 
XWETOXTZFBKALZIYQMYIPNETXS 
EYIFZHWMCEKLZJQBEOIHYUEZYA 
BDEAXLYCQFCDIHUSWNZPJOEFAB 
JMWNXGCQHTCYDTEJOEWNXICSJA 
SMTBGDUFPCBYZFWOIQJMOHEIEP 
TJNDMEYBTALYBFEMYGDLGFIHTJAV 
KYDGZSEGWAEOSESIMLPWSEHQEJ 
OEXLPEYDEGLHTFJYOPYQXPQEEG 
MYUNLIMGBTJNZ JBZYWGES YAN E W 
HYIXIZTHQMZTWEGLCHYIEPWQYB 
APHGEPDWQJTHWPEZUOCEQEXODP 
CEDYEMYC OGEELODASEYDAEFXCA 
IZ YQFGE LXBQPTEMUFJYIOHYUAI 
JEXSFDTCSKBUEXYDOLFSIBNJFS 



G6 MENTAL FATIGUE 

UEATJEMBXPTAKOO'WETDWNBNOni 
IWMDJYMTJETIIWNENSSHDFEQOT 
XLIJESPJEOWPBDSAQYOIP S YNBW 
SIFEDGWXQHYYSWII&QSIHFGTPNT 
MWXMSEBYIOEXPLETJIMWCDAESEA 
WJPECLPECIELDQMEPDQSJMGEAW 
QCXEECEAXNQGMGYELPDYTXYUOH 
HWUEWBXADSEJMLQIEDEYMQJBTM 
EYXYMIGEYMYZO¥JCEBFPXDITEE 
AEELGKQUCBHTJHIBETGAYEHPEE 
IFMZEGDCMEEFTIQOTECYXBEWOU 
EAZMQJBUWZESIWUCLZF1MYXWGY 
ZLXWJYTYYXAUZGOSFXEYHWBLXII 
YCXHZNELDG-FZPMLCWYlSrTGUSQirX 
HJWIPMQEHY OIXEEZYIDBXTDTZX 
CWECETIPIFLBQEAOJOEBEXZYCE 
UHJXEBFTZXJDNUZMFBJDYUOYPF 
UIJEAYDSIZQ JGEZNPAIZTQDNGA 
PSBGIYNLEISBZISEYZAGJDOZOI 
QISNFYQS JHFPOFEPNTNOIQTICA 
EZOHEILGTPZQTPXEZOGMLYAZOP 
APAQPCGBCWAJDCMETOLEAOLECO 
GCLQEZJWYEHEDBFEAB V.P EGOBPX 
ELCBMBEJFASDYELTXSPCSQYGEO 
UESDTJEPZEGTPEUHEUXMYIQDYPU 
YGBPIJHMXYBVYEYJTAEHSCHISO 
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TEFTISUTNWILQ0MY06HDEK0YEI 
WVLYOCTMAEYOFDHQMIB Q TTZLX JP 
SOEAYUATJ1SDACGQESDWUXQFYTK 
YEHUQHWTZIYPNCJ'fflZEEICIHAC 
JTXP SZKOEFWYHTQMAEYXVAOJWL 
PXEGDGQBHGIYTEUIENUXNAWKID 
ZYETEVrTENWECPJHYZINKAPMYO 
WJMDYLEPYSQFQAPUMEQSWJWEPE 
MIZGJYEJMGDZMSMBDYJAQEIGEY 
YJZ1ICNPSIDZDQTYUYZOPDEZIU 
JMXMQWYZMAPEECAMKEPEESXPQI 
CHTHGHIJGTJXCBXHPCGEENUVAOHS 
NTXJBSXYJYUGCDOQLYEZPSEJQS 
ZFXEXVZAYUXZYDCFYAJCGMWXOA 
FPLXSIMDTQEZBLIYEGKXID WEDX 
TPWYDFNJCGBPFEBJDCIJEXENEO 
OXPTJWDCIQMLDCLSRJBXOPFSPT 
UFBFGWVBAPJBPTBDHSWXAGUBTI 
WIJAEBGZHOICXTHPBQMDIFEZLGE 
NYBDEIHETYLJXECSBOFPEYBCGO 
AEBLYXAUTIAOJGXEWEPXSEYHPW 
IYEOE BYLWSLZSNEBXFUBPEHZAX 
CZEILEIESJBPTIQICIEOYNCXZC 
EUHLCWXWGFIHTHDSQFYAYLGEAB 
OWEIIOEOITGSSPGIYYEPELQIDI 
QB1UIP1ZGZEQHKLFOTETKIIQBI 
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Experiment XXIV Test B, 
Multiplication 

Columns are given on succeeding pages for multiplica- 
tion The method to be pursued may appear somewhat 
complicated at first, but with a little practice the student 
will rapidly become accustomed to it Briefly the method 
consists m multiplying four successive figures, but paying 
attention only to unit figures 

Suppose we have the column 

6 

4 

9 

2 

7 

8 

The fiist figure is to be multiplied by the second, viz 
6 x 4 = 24 The unit of figure of the result, 4, is now 
multiplied by the thud figure of the column, 9, thus 4x9 
= 36 The unit figure of this result is now multiplied by 
the fourth figure, viz. 6 X 2 = 12 The unit figure of this 
is now written down beside the 2 Now the student goes 
back and starts with the second figure of the column, viz 
4, and multiplies it by the third, viz 4 x 9 = 36 As 
before the unit figuie of this result is multiplied by the 
next figuie, thus, 6 x 2 = 12, and the unit figure of this 
is multiplied by the succeeding figuie 7, thus, 2 x 7 = 14 
The unit figure 4 is now written down beside the 7 Now 
go back again and start with the third figure 9 and multiply 
it by the underlying figure 2 and proceed as before, writing 
down the unit of the third result beside the figure 8 
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The column will now appear thus, 

6 

4 

9 

2 2 

7 4 

8 8 

The subject should proceed in this manner till he reaches 
the bottom of a column and then he should start afresh 
with a second column 

One special case must be mentioned Where the figure 
which has to be multiplied happens to be 0, 1 must be 
substituted for it Thus in the following column 

4 

5 

7 

6 2 

proceeding as before, 5 x 4 = 20 Substitutmg 1 for 0 
and pioceedmg as before we get 7 x 1 = 7, then 7x6 = 
42, the 2 being written down as above Of course if the 
0 appears as the unit figure which has to be written down, 
it is not changed to 1, but the 0 is written down, as it has 
not to be further multiplied. It would be well if the 
student would make a short column and give himself a 
preliminary practice before starting the experiment proper. 

Naturally it is possible to use a much simpler method 
For example, we might multiply the first figure by the 
second and write down the whole result at once, and then 
multiply the second by the third and write down the whole 
result and so on, thus 

5 

8 .40 

2 .16 

7 .14 
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Two important differences, however, would be introduced 
In the first place much less mental effort is involved, as 
the figuies are all before one’s eyes and there is not the 
complicating element of retaining one figure only and 
dropping the other Secondly, there is much more writing 
down m proportion to the amount of mental work done, and 
muscular fatigue of the hand may precede mental fatigue 
A partner should indicate the end of every two minutes 
to the subject, who must make a mark showing how far he 
has progressed by that time "When the beginning of the 
last period is reached the partner should warn the subject 
of this fact, saying “ Last two minutes.’ 5 Failing a partnei , 
the subject should time himself for each column 

On subsequent pages the requisite columns of figures 
aie given They will probably be found adequate for an 
hour’s woik On the succeeding pages these columns are 
reprinted with the correct answers m their right places 
These will make possible the lapid correction of the lists, 
especially if a partner reads out the correct answers 
After correction the student should plot curves indicat- 
ing the amount of woik done m the successive periods of 
two minutes, and a second curve indicating the number of 
errors m each penod. If the student has been working 
alone and timing each column he can plot the curve m 
seconds showing the time taken foi the successive columns. 
Booklets of twenty pages of similar columns of figures can 
be obtained from J Homing, Universitats-Buchdruckerei, 
Heidelberg 

The student may avoid the writing of figures between the 
punted columns by using a stnp of paper for each column. 
This will enable him to use the printed columns again on a 
subsequent occasion, or for another subject It will also 
gieatly facilitate correction The strips of paper should be 
prepared and numbered before the experiment is begun. 
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8686569788 
3899153854 
5442698423 
7753887969 
9278335415 
4595913287 
8837479942 
2119744834 
6975287371 
1721568658 
8943857799 
9896639223 
4 2 89535456 
7658412767 
6399283582 
3565351939 
2851674854 
5377947378 
9246215256 
7988548695 
3 699796932 
9424369884 
8555885493 
5737538536 
6129644357 
4992197878 
7763865949 
3558576 5 25 
6245722463 
987265 5 955 
568 ’ 3381344 
6796 2 33287 
5539968696 
88878 2 6169 
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3 2 8 

8 4 6 

9 8 3 

8 6 4 

15 9 

5 3 5 

2 9 8 

4 8 7 

7 4 2 

9 1 3 

2 6 1 

18 8 

3 3 9 

6 2 5 

8 4 6 

7 8 7 

2 3 3 

5 9 6 

9 7 8 

3 6 7 

8 2 6 

7 9 9 

6 4 4 

2 5 9 

4 7 8 

9 8 6 

3 3 7 

5 4 2 

7 9 5 

3 6 3 

8 2 9 

4 4 3 

9 9 6 

6 6 8 


3 9 8 

4 7 6 

7 5 1 

8 3 5 

6 8 3 

3 6 8 

4 2 5 

7 9 6 

9 4 2 

3 3 7 

5 5 4 

2 7 3 

8 5 9 

19 8 

5 8 6 

4 1 2 

3 7 9 

6 4 7 

7 2 9 

9 6 6 

2 5 1 

1 8 3 

8 6 5 

3 9 8 

6 4 7 

12 9 

8 7 2 

7 5 4 

9 3 8 

3 9 6 

8 7 7 

5 19 

3 6 3 

1 3 2 


9 8 6 7 

7 7 9 8 

8 6 4 6 

3 2 3 9 

2 9 6 3 

4 8 8 1 

2 3 3 5 

6 5 4 7 

8 7 9 8 

112 4 

3 4 6 2 

2 7 7 6 

7 5 5 7 

9 3 6 9 

7 2 9 6 

6 9 5 3 

2 8 7 5 

5 9 6 4 

8 6 3 2 

7 8 8 3 

4 19 7 

3 4 2 8 

2 5 5 9 

5 2 4 7 

9 9 5 6 

8 7 8 5 

7 19 4 

6 3 6 8 

18 3 3 

8 7 4 2 

3-9 7 4 

5 3 9 2 

3 2 8 6 

5 6 5 8 



5 
7 
2 
9 

6 

7 

8 

3 
2 

4 
6 
8 
1 

5 

7 
9 
2 

5 

8 
9 

3 
2 

7 

6 
1 

4 
3 
6 

8 

3 
6 
9 

4 
7 


3 

1 

7 
6 

8 
6 
8 
9 

3 
1 

7 
2 
6 
9 

5 
2 

4 
3 

8 

6 
9 

5 
8 
2 

5 
7 
9 
3 

7 
2 
1 

8 

6 
8 


2 

4 
7 
9 

5 

7 

6 

3 

8 
6 
1 

4 
2 

3 
9 
6 

5 
8 

7 
2 

4 
3 

8 
9 

7 

8 

5 

7 

6 
3 
2 
6 

8 
9 
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3 5 9 1 

9 1 6 7 

2 3 16 

7 6 3 4 

4 7 9 2 

7 4 7 9 

9 9 4 5 

3 2 3 7 

6 6 8 8 

2 8 9 7 

5 16 4 

8 3 5 2 

4 4 4 9 

2 7 3 8 

6 5 8 3 

9 8 5 9 

3 3 4 6 

5 6 9 5 

2 9 7 2 

8 6 6 8 

7 3 2 3 

4 4 7 9 

8 7 8 5 

5 2 3 6 

9 6 5 7 

6 8 2 4 

3 5 7 2 

14 8 6 

9 7 3 7 

6 1 6 4 

7 9 5 3 

5 5 4 5 

3 8 9 7 

2 4 4 9 


73 

4 19 

3 3 6 

6 9 8 

8 2 3 

17 5 

4 6 4 

2 5 7 

3 8 2 

2 7 9 

9 9 5 

8 4 3 

7 3 8 

9 14 

7 6 9 

8 5 3 

6 2 5 

8 9 2 

3 2 7 

2 5 8 

5 8 5 

3 4 6 

4 3 9 

6 8 7 

16 8 

9 7 1 

6 8 3 

5 9 9 

4 6 7 

3 7 2 

6 5 4 

13 5 

4 4 3 

2 8 9 

9 9 8 
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8 

6 

8 

6 

5 

6 

9 

7 

8 

8 

8 

3 

9 

9 

1 

5 

3 

8 

5 

4 

5 

4 

4 

2 

6 

9 

8 

4 

2 

3 

77 

74 

50 

34 

88 

82 

72 

96 

62 

94 

95 

28 

77 

82 

34 

83 

50 

42 

16 

50 

40 

50 

92 

50 

96 

16 

33 

28 

86 

75 

86 

88 

35 

77 

44 

78 

95 

98 

42 

20 

26 

18 

19 

93 

76 

44 

40 

86 

36 

44 

64 

99 

79 

55 

24 

84 

76 

32 

72 

16 

16 

74 

22 

15 

50 

64 

86 

66 

50 

84 

86 

97 

46 

35 

88 

50 

78 

78 

95 

98 

92 

86 

94 

60 

68 

33 

98 

22 

20 

36 

48 

28 

86 

92 

50 

39 

50 

46 

55 

66 

76 

64 

50 

86 

44 

15 

20 

72 

66 

74 

62 

38 

99 

98 

28 

82 

33 

50 

88 

22 

34 

50 

64 

50 

36 

50 

13 

99 

34 

96 

22 

88 

55 

11 

64 

77 

44 

80 

50 

44 

50 

33 

77 

75 

94 

48 

74 

33 

77 

86 

99 

26 

48 

60 

24 

11 

50 

22 

55 

68 

73 

92 

88 

86 

50 

42 

88 

68 

95 

50 

35 

64 

96 

94 

77 

94 

66 

94 

35 

22 

91 

42 

26 

48 

31 

66 

94 

84 

80 

48 

82 

50 

50 

50 

80 

88 

50 

48 

94 

32 

50 

77 

33 

77 

50 

36 

88 

50 

38 

64 

66 

17 

26 

93 

66 

46 

44 

33 

50 

74 

44 

95 

99 

20 

16 

94 

78 

84 

75 

88 

78 

71 

64 

38 

88 

68 

50 

99 

40 

94 

34 

55 

50 

82 

50 

72 

66 

50 

22 

50 

64 

20 

44 

50 

77 

26 

22 

44 

66 

33 

94 

88 

78 

22 

62 

50 

50 

99 

50 

55 

50 

68 

86 

36 

33 

88 

11 

" 37 

44 

40 

66 

72 

96 

68 

22 

34 

33 

26 

82 

77 

55 

50 

32 

94 

94 

68 

80 

64 

92 

62 

80 

88 

88 

74 

82 

28 

64 

16 

68 

92 
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3 

2 

8 

3 

9 

8 

9 

8 

6 

7 

8 

4 

6 

4 

7 

6 

7 

7 

9 

8 

9 

8 

3 

7 

5 

1 

8 

6 

4 

6 

88 

64 

46 

82 

35 

50 

32 

22 

38 

94 

16 

50 

98 

64 

80 

33 

26 

96 

68 

36 

50 

33 

50 

38 

66 

80 

42 

84 

86 

12 

22 

97 

88 

46 

28 

55 

28 

32 

32 

55 

44 

80 

77 

74 

94 

66 

66 

50 

46 

75 

78 

44 

24 

96 

42 

22 

84 

77 

94 

80 

94 

18 

36 

36 

36 

74 

16 

15 

26 

44 

24 

62 

12 

55 

50 

46 

34 

40 

62 

28 

16 

82 

88 

20 
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38 

28 

76 
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34 

34 

96 
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50 

50 

76 

66 

28 

50 

18 

95 

84 

98 

33 

66 

96 

84 

42 

66 

50 

80 

66 

72 

20 

99 

68 

78 

82 

77 

44 

11 

24 

66 

99 

55 

34 

22 

32 

31 

38 

74 

94 

26 

82 

77 
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50 

94 

66 

68 

44 

76 

50 

96 

60 

44 

99 

72 

88 

74 

26 

94 

88 

68 

33 

22 

37 

64 

78 

94 

66 

62 

76 

86 

88 

36 

80 

26 

66 

26 

50 

18 

48 

12 

96 

78 

72 

96 

94 

16 

88 

32 

32 

42 

22 

86 

68 

42 

42 

84 

68 

50 

28 

50 

50 

92 

22 

50 

94 

38 

94 

80 

50 

22 

44 

78 

46 

77 

82 

64 

48 

77 

99 

98 

50 

64 

92 

86 

68 

14 

22 

93 

82 

73 

80 

50 

36 

33 

74 

84 

74 

28 

77 

16 

92 

44 

50 

42 

22 

76 

50 

44 

64 

39 

64 

82 

75 

94 

50 

94 

33 

86 

16 

88 

36 

34 

35 
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33 

. 32 

95 
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86 

78 

48 

22 

80 
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34 
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35 

50 

19 

94 
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33 
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34 
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28 
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Expebiment XXV 

Comparative Estimation of Fatigue at Different 
Periods or after Different Kinds of Work, — Either 
Test A or Test B of Expel iment XXIV may also he used 
to compare the amount of work done at different times of 
the day or after various kinds of other work Thus the 
student may do a page of calculations or two pages of 
letter cancellation in the early morning, and again in the 
afternoon and late at night, tuning himself on each 
occasion Or he may on one day do the test after a 
morning at hard study, and on the next day he may do a 
similar test after a morning spent m vigorous physical 
exercise As already hinted, he must be alive to the likeli- 
hood of improvement due to practice, especially m the 
more difficult work of calculation. Eor example, one 
subject made the following scores m quarter-hour tests at 
the various tunes mentioned — 

Tuesday 2 80 p m (feeling fatigued) 108 answers right 
„ 7 80 p m ( „ fresh) 152 „ „ 

Wednesday 11 am ( „ fresh) 179 „ „ 

„ 2 30 p m ( „ fatigued) 161 „ „ 

The improvement m the score for the second test cannot 
be ascribed merely to the subject’s being more alert 
mentally Practice certainly is partly responsible for the 
improvement, and probably even for the further improve- 
ment shown m the thud test In the fourth test, even 
if there is *still some improvement due to practice, the 
fatigue invariably felt by this subject at this time of the 
day showed itself by the first drop m the score. 

As a partial check upon the effect due to practice the 
student can anange the tests as follows Suppose he 
wishes to see whether a morning at study or a morning’s 
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strenuous physical exercise fatigues him more for arith- 
metical calculations He should do half-an-hour’s work 
at Test B after the morning’s study , on another day he 
should do the test after the physical exercise , on two sub- 
sequent days the ordei should be reversed, the first test 
coming after a morning’s exeicise and the second after 
a morning’s study. Thus the effect of practice will favour 
the test after study in the first pair of tests, and the test 
after exercise m the second pair. We cannot, however, 
assume that the effect of practice will be the same m both 
cases It will probably be greater in the second test than 
m the fourth. But the results may be such that some 
inference is possible m spite of the complicating effects of 
practice. Thus suppose the figures are as follows — 


Test I 

After study 

100 

„ II 

After physical exeicise 

130 

„ III 

After physical exercise 

135 

„ IT 

After study 

165 


Such a record may probably be interpreted as follows 
Score IY. improves on score III much more than score 
III does on score II How it is very unlikely that practice 
effects will show themselves more m the fourth period than 
in the third We may therefore suppose that the superior 
score of test IY is due to the fact that the subject is less 
fatigued for aiithmetical work after a morning’s study 
than after a morning’s severe physical exercise That 
scoie II is greater than score I m spite of this may be 
ascribed to the great improvement m the test woik due to 
practice at this early stage. 

Bor moie reliable results, however, the above series 
should be repeated, this time m the following ordei Test 
I , after physical exercises , test II , after study , test III , 
after study, test IY , after physical exeicises Or the 
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student may practise the method on seveial occasions 
when feeling quite fresh and at about the same time of 
the day, until no further improvement is apparent and 
the scores maintain a faiily constant level ISTatuially, 
the easier the test the more rapidly will such a stage be 
reached The test may then be apphed to discover the 
most efficient hour of the day for such work without fear 
of any complicating effects due to fuither practice 

In so far as the student wishes to know how far the 
variations m the amount of work are due simply to his 
varying mental condition according to the time of the day, 
he should as far as possible let the time preceding the 
tests be spent pretty much alike It would obviously be 
unsatisfactory to do a test at 12 midday after a strenuous 
morning’s work, then another at 4 pm after an easy after- 
noon, and then to suppose, if the scores aie equal, that he 
is normally as mentally fit at 4 in the afternoon as at 
midday. 

For a further discussion of the results of Experiments XXIV. 
and XXV" see p 151 


EX. P, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


EXPERIMENTAL TESTS OF GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Experiments XXVI. and XXVII 

In the case of several of the tests already given m this 
boolr, for example “ restricted associations ” (“ opposites 55 
test), mm or- drawing, deletion of letters, and prolonged 
memory for nonsense syllables, it has been found that the 
most intelligent children m a given class do better than 
the less intelligent In other words, if a list of a class of 
children is diawn up m order of general intelligence as 
estimated by one or more of the teachers, and a second hst 
is drawn up showing the order of merit in the peiformance 
of the test, then these two orders show a decided coi rela- 
tion For this leason, some psychologists claim that such 
tests may be used as a means of estimating “ general 
intelligence ” 1 

There are given below two fuither examples of tests 
which have also been found to correlate highly with general 

1 Unfortunately I have no space for an adequate discussion as to 
the significance of the vague and inexact term 4 ‘general intelli- 
gence ” But we all have a rough idea as to wh&t it means, though 
probably it should have no place m a scientific psychology It may 
be that one of the services of mental tests will be to analyse and 
define more exactly the various constituents of that which at present 
we indicate by this vague term. 

80 
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intelligence The student may, if lie wishes, lead the dis- 
cussion of the purpose and method of intelligence tests 
(Part II , Chapter X ) before doing the experiment. 

These tests are primarily intended for use with children, 
but if they are to be so apphed it is highly desirable that 
the experimenter should first undergo the experiments 
himself, in order that he may realise fully all that is 
involved m the performance of them 

Experiment XXVI 

Completion Test. — Eill m the blanks in the passage 
given below so as to make the whole into a consecutive and 
sensible piece of prose. Piece A is suitable for adults, 
Piece B for childien A time limit should be given, say 
fifteen minutes, for the adults’ piece. When a whole class 
are doing the experiment it should be stopped as soon as 
one subject has completed the paragraph The whole 
paragiaph should be read over before the filling m of 
blanks is begun 

Piece A 

About three-fourths . England belong to 

the wage-earning events when . .. . fed, 

. . . . housed and educated, they that nervous 

energy which . . material of business ability 

Without .. .of their way . .. or un- 
consciously competitors for . . . business command 

The ordinary ability, generally .. .foreman, 

from . . to be a manager and . . . 

with his employer. Or having . . of his 

own one of those small shops . .... 

their own m a working man’s quarter, . .chiefly on 

credit, . . . wife . day while to it 

In .or . . | . capital till 
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small workshop or factory Once 
good beginning he banks eager . . 

credit 

A blank generally indicates the omission of several 
words 

The full passage is printed on page 163 Each blank 
suitably filled m should score one mark Blanks divided 
with a line thus | score one mark for each section 
appropriately filled Of course the words given on the 
full passage are not the only ones which will satisfactorily 
fill the blanks. The student must be careful, however, to 
mark only for words which not only make sense of the 
sentences in which they appear, but which are also con- 
sistent with the passage as a whole. 

Piece B 1 

Before giving such a test as this to children a specimen 
piece should be done with them on the board to show them 
exactly what they have to do 

One . the eagle went . the other to 

see which could the highest They agreed 

he who . fly the should called the 

strongest bn*d All started . the same and 

flew « . among the cl .. One by they 

. weary and re . , but eagle up- 
ward and . . un he a . . speck 

. . the heavens 

When he back, , others for 

him, and he touched . . , a linnet 

ofl . back, where “ hidden, and 

that himself stiongest 

. “I stronger the said 

1 From Whipple, Manual of Menial and Physical Tests, p 448 
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, “ for not . 
high, but he 

left . hiding 

. . . ” At boastful 


their heads, 
matter After 
the 

he 

well 


long 

the 

so high but 


* did I 

downward . I 
up a little 

, the 
council 

. . decided 
biid, not only 

the . 


To . day plumes 

are ... emblems of str 

cour 


In this piece each line of dots indicates that a word is miss- 
ing, and each appropriate word filled in scores one mark 
The time-limit m this case should vary according to the 
age and intelligence of the average child of the class tested 
Time should be given for the best children just to complete 
the test as well as they are likely to do 


Experiment XXVII 

Apprehension of Numbers. — Each of the squares on 
the next page contains a group of dots varying m number 
from four to nine. A series of similar squares should be 
marked out on paper, enough to make with those over- 
leaf a total of thirty squares Each group of dots should 
appear an equal number of times, but the order should be 
varied Let your partner use the set of squares that you 
make, you using the set that he has prepared 

The task is to appiehend the number of dots in the 
successive squares as rapidly as possible, calling the 
numbers out aloud to your partner. 

Your partner must take down what you say, in order 
that your accuracy may be -tested subsequently. 
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Apprehension of Numbers. 
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It should be clearly understood that the dots are not to 
be counted individually any more than the student finds 
necessary As far as possible the group should be appre- 
hended as a whole 01 as an arrangement of two or more 
minor groups each of which can be taken in at a glance. 

Your partner should also time you, and note down the 
number of seconds required to do all the thirty squares. 

If a whole class are doing the experiment they should 
work in pairs as above The test should be stopped when 
any student has finished One mark is to be reckoned for 
each group of dots correctly apprehended 

The partner now becomes the subject, the previous sub- 
ject noting down his answers as above The same length 
of time should be given as was taken by the first subject 
(or by the first section of the class) 

If a comparison of results is desired proportionate allow- 
ance should be made for any student of the second group 
who finishes the test before the allotted time is up 

For the application of the test to children it would be 
well that the squares of dots should be marked upon cards 
Each card may contain several squaies, eight on a card 
would make a convenient size As each card is finished 
with, it is to be removed, and the groups of dots on the 
next card proceeded with straightway This is a test 
which can only be applied satisfactorily to one child at a 
time, and the same set of cards should be used for all the 
children whose performances are to be compared 1 
See p 163 for a discussion of the results of Expts 26 and 27. 

1 Mr. C Burt, from whom I borrow this test, used a pack of fifty 
cards, only one group of dots being on each card. The children had 
to deal the cards, calling out the number of spots upon each as they 
went along The test correlated with estimated intelligence to the 
extent of 0 64, the reliability coefficient being 0 91 See Journal of 
Experimental Pedagogy , Yol I , p 102 
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CHAPTER I. 


ASSOCIATION AND REPRODUCTION OF IDEAS 1 
Experiment I 

Factors Determining Association or Recall. — The 

general law of the association of ideas may be briefly 
expressed as follows when two ideas, A and B, have been 
connected by unity of interest, or when they have been 
attended to together, they tend to recur together, le if A 
recurs it tends to call up B, and vice versa 

There are certain conditions or factors which help to 
determine whether such an association will be strong or 
weak, whether it will last for a long or only a short time, 
and the likelihood of its recun ence Eor example, the 
more frequently we attend to A and B together the stronger 
the bond between A and B becomes, the greater our 
interest in A and B the stronger will be the bond of associa- 
tion ; and the more recently we have attended to A and B 

1 In connection with this chapter the student is recommended to 
read some general account of association, e g Stout, Groundwork of 
Psychology, Chapters VII and XI , Loveday and Green, Introduc- 
tion to Psychology, Chapter XIII ; Dumville, Child Mind, Chap- 
ter III ; Brackenbury, Primer of Psychology , Chapter V 
,36 
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together the stronger is the association likely to be at the 
present moment 

Now a given idea may have been connected with many 
ideas at different times m our past expeiience. Thus the 
word book has been associated with many different books. 
When the word book is seen there may therefore be a 
competition, as it were, of various associations each striving 
to come into consciousness Why is a certain one victorious 
over the others ? Why did the word book call up exactly 
the idea it did m this experiment ? 

To explain this we must refei to those factors or 
conditions which affect the strength of associations and help 
to determine what ideas are recalled 

We select five of the most important factors Probably 
it will be found that most of the associations the reader 
obtained m the experiment can be explained by reference to 
one or other of these factors It should, however, be 
remembered that the list is not exhaustive 

(1) Recency. — Apart from the influence of other factors 
to be mentioned presently, an idea tends to recall that 
idea with which it has been most recently associated Thus, 
book is likely to suggest the book you have most recently 
been reading, perhaps this book itself 

(2) Frequency. — Apart fiom the influence of other 
factors an idea tends to recall that idea with which it has 
been most frequently associated in the past 

This factor may overcome the influence of recency. 
Thus in response to green you may have thought, not of 
the last green thing you saw, but of grass, because of the 
great frequency of the association of grass and greenness. 

Of course it is possible that these two factors should act 
together and support one another Thus if grass happens 
to be the last green thing I have seen, as well as the one I 
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have seen most frequently, it is still more likely to be 
thought of when the word green is presented 

(3) Intensity of Interest or Peeling at Time of 
Formation of Association. — Other factors apart, an 
idea tends to recall the thought of some thing or experi- 
ence which was associated with it in the past and which 
was exceptionally interesting In other words, the more 
intensely interesting a certain experience is, the more likely 
is it to be retained in the memory and the more readily 
will it be recalled Thus, if I had a serious operation ten 
years ago, I am quite hkely, m response to the word doctor 
m the experiment, to think of the doctor who performed 
the operation, even if I have seen other doctors more 
recently and more frequently 

Again, it is possible that all these three factors will act 
together in some cases Thus bicycle may suggest my 
own latest bicycle, which I have seen and udden more 
recently and more frequently than any other bicycle, and 
the one on which I have had my most enjoyable rides or 
a very exciting accident On the other hand, this factor of 
Interest may conflict with one or both of the two previous 
ones I may have had an accident when I was riding a 
friend’s bicycle, and this may now be thought of when I 
see the word bicycle , although I have ridden my own 
bicycle more frequently and more recently 

These three factors of Frequency, Eecency, and Intensity 
of Interest all concern the past. But the conditions 
present at the moment of recall or reproduction also act 
with them in determining the line that association shall 
take This leads us to mention a fourth -factor 

(4) The General Trend of Mental Activity at the 
Time of Recall. — *“ Those objects tend to be ideally rein- 
stated which are relevant to the general trend of mental 
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activity at tlie moment o£ i ecall. If our minds are occupied 
with scientific discussion the word proofs will suggest one 
group of ideas , if we are engaged m prepanng a book for 
the press it will suggest something quite different.” 1 2 

In Experiment I. the word friend may start me thinking 
about a certain friend Then the woid bicycle may deter- 
mine that I should think of my friend’s bicycle. 

"We can arrange conditions in such a way that the effect 
of this general trend of mental activity is very clearly shown. 
Thus by arousing certain ideas m the mind of a peison we 
may be able to determine the line on which associations 
shall take place Suppose, for example, that I talk to a class 
of children about country fields, and cows, and the danger 
of getting tossed, and then show the children the letters 
B-LL, they are likely to think of “ bull ” If, on the other 
hand, I talk to them of the coming of summer and cricket, 
they are likely to complete the word so as to read “ ball ” ; 
while if I say to the children that it is nearly twelve 
o’clock and time to go out of school the letters are more 
likely to suggest “ bell ” 3 

(5) Dominant Interest, — We have seen that the 
general trend of mental activity at any moment helps to 
determine what associations shall take place at that moment 
hTow I may become interested m some topic to such a 
degree that there is a constant tendency for associations 
to take place in a way that fits in with that special interest, 
even when I am not at the moment concerned with that 
particular topic. 

Suppose my chief interest is in psychology Then the 
word booh is quite likely to suggest a psychology book, even 

1 Stout, Manned of Psychology, 3rd edition, p 565 

2 In these examples we have approached the topic of Apperception, 

for experiments upon which unfortunately we have not space. 
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though I have read other books more recently and more 
frequently, and though at the moment when I see the word 
book I am not thinking about psychology This last fact 
indicates the distinction between factois IY and Y 

Furthermore, there may be other books, novels perhaps, 
which I have found more intensely mteresting as individual 
books than any psychological books. But they are not 
linked together by a wide dominant interest as is my 
psychological reading Herein appears the distinction 
between this factor of Dominant Interest and factor III , 
Intensity of Interest 

Classification of Associations. — The student should 
now attempt to classify the associations he observed in 
Experiment I as exemplifying one or other of the factors 
mentioned In most cases no doubt he will find that more 
than one factor has been at work Some associations he 
may not be able to classify at all, for the list, as already 
stated, is not exhaustive 

With a series of odd words such as those given for the 
experiment the student will probably be struck by the great 
influence of the factors of fiequency and recency It would 
be mteresting to compare the results of Experiment I with 
those gamed m the following experiment 

Experiment m Continuous Series of Associations — Write 
a list of thirty words as quickly as you can, starting with the 
word town . Write down whatever comes into your head. 
It is especially intei estmg if a group of people perform this 
experiment together and afterwards compare lists The 
factor of dominant interest has a better, opportunity of 
showing itself in a continuous list of this nature and often 
betiays marked individual difleiences between the persons 
takmg part. 

In continuous thinking the associations are more com- 
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pletely determined by the interest and purpose of the 
moment than by such factors as recency and frequency 
Yet underlying this will be the influence of the other factors 
In the case of the successful thinker, irrelevant ideas— stray 
associations due to recency or frequency, but of little value 
for his present purpose — do not frequently occur In the 
case of the genuine orator appropriate ideas flood his mind, 
the interest and purpose of the moment dominate all his 
thoughts With the slovenly inefficient thinker, on the 
other hand, the first three factors mentioned are not ad- 
equately controlled by the interest and purpose of the 
moment Hence the irritating irrelevances frequently 
introduced. 

Educational Significance of Experiment I. — This 
experiment has been given chiefly as an exercise in self- 
observation and as a means of studying concrete cases of 
the workings of these conditions determining associations, 
rather than because of any direct bearing of the experiment 
upon matters of educational interest Yet we may consider 
the comparative importance of the first three factors m the 
piocesses of learning. 

Recency is the factor upon which the crammer relies to 
ensure recall, and it is obviously the least valuable from 
the teacher’s point of view, as it gives no guarantee of 
permanent retention 

Intensity of Interest is the factor of which, above all, 
the teacher should seek to make use in fixing an associa- 
tion The more intensely interesting an idea is made, the 
longer it will be retamed and the more readily it will 
recur. It should be noted that there is a tendency for the 
first impression of anything, or the first occurrence of an 
idea in connection with another, to be especially interesting 
and lastmg, because of the element of novelty, a fact which 
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makes it all the moie important that such first impressions 
or associations should be correct Thus one disadvantage 
of a child’s trying to guess say the meanmg or spelling of 
a new word is that it may set up a wrong association with 
the word which may continue even when the teacher’s 
correction has been forgotten. 

A poor substitute for the factor of Intensity of Interest, 
but sometimes perhaps a necessary one, is that of Frequency 
— used when we seek to fix an association by constant 
repetition 

The Use of Experiment I. in Schools. — The experi- 
ment is one which can be earned out upon school children, 
hut of course the experimenter must be cautious m accepting 
the explanations of children as to why their various ideas 
were suggested by the given words But if the test words 
are suitably chosen, the words suggested by these to the 
children may throw an interesting side-light upon the 
contents of their minds If the teacher is content merely 
to have the list of words suggested by the given words, 
without any explanations as to why they occurred, the 
experiment may be done with a whole class at once, the 
children being asked simply to write down the first word 
that comes into their heads, after each word lead out. 

If, however, reasons are wanted the children should be 
taken individually, extreme care being taken not to suggest 
any reason to the children why any idea occurred to them 
by putting them leading questions. It is a good rule to 
avoid, whenever possible, any question that can be answered 
simply by “ yes ” or “ no ” By taking the children 
mdividually there is the great advantage that the experi- 
menter will be better able to judge whether the child is 
giving the first word that occurred to him, or stopping to 
think ofa“ good ” word to give 
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Experiments on Restricted Association. — Mention 
may here be made of experiments in which the associations 
are guided or restricted in a way which is not the case with 
the comparatively “ Free 55 associations m Experiment I 
Restricted associations are guided by some given principle, 
and we have m them the elements of rational thought 
Thus while some writers class these tests under “ Restricted 
Association ” others call them “ Reasoning Tests ” 

A list of objects — e g horse, table, gun — may be read out 
to the class, the children being asked to write down some 
quality possessed by each object, opposite to its name, or 
some word describing the ob]ect , or they may be asked 
to name some part of the object, e g tail, leg, barrel 
(Whole-Part Test), or some wider class of objects to which 
the given object belongs, e g. animal, furniture, weapon. ( 
(Species-Genus Test) , or the name of some class oi oiiject 
may be given and the children asked to give examples 
of the class, eg furniture — table, animal — horse, city— 
London (Genus-Species Test) Again, words such as 
good, heavy, full, first, day, may be read out and the 
children asked to give the opposite of each woid (Opposites 
Test) 

In all such experiments the teachei must first make 
sure that the children understand what is required A 
number of examples should be done on the board before 
the class, and a few easy preliminary test questions be given 
afterwards For the actual experiment a list of twenty or 
thirty words may be written down on one side of a sheet 
of paper and the child told to write the required word next 
to it The experiment should be stopped as soon as one 
child has completed the list, although the relative speeds 
of writing will thus complicate results somewhat Several 
investigators have found that the Genus- Species, Species- 
Genus and Opposites Tests, when given with a time limit, 
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correlate with general intelligence, i e the most intelligent 
children give the greatest number of appropriate words 
The use of such tests as tests of general intelligence will 
be referred to later, and the teacher is advised to defer all 
attempts to apply them till a later stage 1 

1 For a more detailed description of similar tests see article by 
Vickers and Wyatt, Jour of Expl Pedagogy, Vol II , Part III , 
or aitiele by Wyatt, Bnt Jour of Psych., Vol VI., Part I 
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IMA.GEEY 

Experiments II , III and IY. 

It is of course very difficult, perhaps strictly speaking 
impossible, to say whether a visual image is more or less 
vivid than an auditory image. But if the leader will 
repeat the tests of Experiment II with various imagined 
objects he will soon get an idea as to where his imagery is 
strong and where it is weak. 

People vary enormously in this respect. Many, for 
example, will find that they can get no images of taste 
or temperature or even of smell. Educationally the most 
important kinds of imagery are visual and auditory The 
subsequent experiments on memory will bring out more 
cleaily the use of such imagery m memoiy work 

Images also often have an important influence upon our 
appreciation of, and understanding of, descriptive litera- 
ture. The passages descriptive of natural scenery will 
probably be more appreciated by those who possess vivid 
and rapid visual imagery Where this is lacking, the 
sound of the words of the poem, their rhythm, and their 
meaning, interpreted in terms other than imagery, are 
probably the predominant factors m determining whether 
the poem is liked or not. 

Individuals seem to vary greatly as regards the extent 
to which imagery contributes to the enjoyment of poetry 
Some persons, the present writer included, derive great 
pleasure from a poem like the selection from Wordsworth 
ex. p, 95 7 
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in Experiment IV with the use of but little imagery On 
the other hand, some as yet unpublished experiments of the 
writer seem to show that a numbei of people depend to a 
large extent upon then imagery for the enjoyment of such 
poetry These persons usually visualise with ease and 
rapidity In the case of those whose imagery is weak a 
deliberate effort to visualise causes delay m the leading of 
the poems, and the rhythm necessarily suffeis 

The student should also observe caiefully the various 
ways m which imagery may be of service m every-day life, 
eg, m lecalling the appearance of a map and so more 
easily finding one’s way about a strange town, m deciding 
on a colour scheme for a room or a costume, or in recalling 
the tone m which a person said something m ordei to 
decide whetkei it was meant m a friendly way 01 not He 
should observe also the way m -which he uses imagery m 
his continuous thinking. Modern researches m psycho- 
logy have shown that highly elaborate thought processes 
may proceed without much use of imagery and that some- 
times imageiy may piove a hindrance Frequently, how- 
ever, images are introduced and used profitably when there 
is a hitch in the process of thought But, apart from this, 
the value of the power of imaging sights and sounds 
would seem to be sufficiently great to make it undesirable 
that it should be allowed to decay 

There is considerable evidence to show that the power of 
imagery may be cultivated by practice and lost through 
neglect Thus children m general seem to have vivid 
visual imagery , 1 and so have most women. Many men, 

1 It may be worth while for the teacher to beai this fact in mind 
“The teacher who can himself image clearly when he wishes will 
often find in doing so a key to the minds of the childien whom he 
has to instruct ” — Loveday & Green, Introduction to Psychology , 
p 177. 
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however (most of whom find it less useful than women do 
and therefore practise it less), have only vague visual 
images, especially those who are much given to abstiact 
thought But artists and others who practise imagery 
xetam the power of vivid miageiy 

Those whose visual imagery is much more vivid than 
the othei kinds aie said to belong to the visual type and 
are called “ visiles ” If the sound images are much the 
most vivid they belong to the auditory type and are 
called “ audiles ” Most people seem to belong to a mixed 
type 

The use of imagery m memorising will be dealt with m 
Chapters VI , VII and IX 

The Use of Experiments II., III. and IV, in 
School. — It would be well if some guidance were given to 
scholars in the use of imagery, particularly to children in 
the higher classes But the difficulty of securing reliable 
introspection makes it somewhat usky to draw infeiences 
as to types among young school children on the basis of 
results gamed by Expenments II , III and IV Some 
investigators, however, confidently assert their belief in 
the reliability of the testimony of children as to then 
imagery, even when the subjects aie as young as ten years, 
and certainly intelligent children of twelve years and up- 
wards should piove fairly satisfactory subjects foi the 
tests, if suggestion is carefully avoided 

More reliable objective lesults as to types of lmageiy 
will be obtained from the memory experiments But with 
children of about twelve and upwards Experiment IV. at 
least may provide interesting and valuable results, poetiy 
suitable to the age of the children being chosen It 
should be preceded by some questions and illustrations, 
such as those of Experiment II , to make sure that the 
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child understands what is meant by the various forms of 
imagery. The experiment may be performed in groups, 
but this should certainly be supplemented by some tests 
of individual children taken alone In this way the 
experimenter can satisfy himself more certainly that the 
images are really experienced by the children He must 
be very careful to avoid suggestmg any image by the form 
of his questions These should be quite general, eg 
“ What images did you have ? ” or “ What did you 
picture or hear in your mind ? ” 1 

In the group experiments the passages should be read 
and then the children should be asked to write down the 
images they had when hearing the passages It will add 
to the interest of the results if the children are asked to 
state whether they found the pieces pleasing or not Some 
light may thus be thrown upon the question as to what 
extent the appreciation of certain poems by the children 
depends upon the presence of imagery The child will 
very likely hesitate to say that he does not like a piece 
selected and read by his teacher 2 3 The teacher should 
first reassure him upon this point, saymg that he does not 
mind whether the child likes them or not, and that he 
is giving several pieces, some of which he does not like 
himself. 

Finally he should draw up a list showmg the numbei of 

1 Foi an interesting account of such an experiment upon school- 

boys see E A. Peers, 4 ‘Imagery m Imaginative Literature,” 
Journal of Experimental Pedagogy , Vol. II., Nos 3 and 4 

3 This all depends upon the relations between the teacher and his 
pupils. If these are very frank and friendly the difficulty will be 
very much lessened Under such circumstances it has not been 
entirely unknown for boys to suggest in a friendly manner some 
improvement in the lessons given or even m the teacher’s method of 

teaching. 
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images of the various kinds wkicli each, of tlie boys declares 
he has had. Of course one cannot get rid of the possi- 
bility that these totals may be affected by the comparative 
slowness of some of the boys to detect imagery or to recall 
it. But this is likely to affect all kinds of imagery, except 
in so far as one is more vivid and frequent than the other. 
Hence the comparative totals of, say, visual and auditory 
images will not be affected by this difficulty 



CHAPTER Ilf. 


ATTENTION 
Experiment Y. 

Concentration of Attention. — The first purpose of 
this experiment is to bring home to the student how very 
difficult it is, even for an adult (and still more for a child), 
to keep the attention fixed upon the same object for moie 
than a very few moments. On the aveiage there tend to 
be four or five fluctuations of the attention m the minute 
m Test A, some people having as many as ten or twelve, 
though a few manage to avoid any fluctuations for as long 
as a minute In these last cases, however, the subject 1 has 
generally followed the method of Test B to some extent, 
i e he has thought things about the figure In Test A 
these should really be reckoned as fluctuations This 
setting oneself new questions about the figure makes an 
enormous difference to the possibility of concentrating the 
attention Half of one class of sixteen students reduced 
their fluctuations of attention to 0 in Test B, the total 
number of fluctuations for the whole class being 46 in Test 
A and 19 in Test B 

What is the significance of this ? It indicates the crav- 

1 Throughout this book the term “subject” is used to signify 
the person on whom the experiment is performed The “operator 55 
or ** experimenter ” is the person who performs the experiment upon 
the subject 
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mg of tlie human mind for change We are all familiar 
with the man who always takes the same point of view m 
reference to almost all topics For this very reason he 
fails to hold our attention, except peihaps through a gxeat 
effort on our parts for the sake of politeness, and the man 
is accordingly recognised as a boie On the other hand, 
the man who is continually seeing and suggesting new 
pomts of view and new questions even upon threadbare 
topics stimulates our interest and attention and is voted 
an interesting man In these two opposite cases we have 
further examples of the effects of the law of attention illus- 
trated by the expenment 

The mind is ever seeking some change, and cannot even 
with an effort keep the same idea before itself continuously 
Thus, if the teacher wishes to hold the attention of the 
children to one object or idea for any prolonged period, he 
can only do so by suggesting new points of view, and new 
questions about it Thus can the mind be led to play 
about the same central topic for some tune 1 

Experiment YL 

The Control of Attention. — Experiment VI. illus- 
trates the rule that in order to keep any given idea, X, out 
of the mind it is best to supply the mind with a new and 
attractive idea, Y, to take its place. A merely negative 
attitude is insufficient The mind insists upon some ob- 
ject of thought in reference to which it can be active 
One subject, by having a positive idea on which to con- 
centrate, reduced the number of times his mind wandered 
to the “ forbidden ” topic from 8 to 2, another from 21 to 
11. Many subjects have fewer fluctuations of attention 
to the forbidden topic than the numbers mentioned. But 

1 On this topic see James, P? inciples of Psychology , Vol I , p 420. 
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unpiactised subjects, m tins experiment as m the preceding 
one, are apt to pass by a few fluctuations of attention 
without giving the prescribed sign For a class of be- 
ginners m Experimental Psychology, twenty m numbei, the 
total number of observed movements of attention to the 
forbidden topic was as follows during the first minute, 
64, during the second minute, with the aid of an idea 
upon which to concentrate, 30 

In doing the experiment the subject would realise how 
the very suggestion that he should not think of the holi- 
days led him to do so Teachers will thus see the inad- 
visability of merely telling children not to attend to this 
or that Bather should they seek to emphasise the idea 
which should take the place of the thought of the forbidden 
object. 3$Fot only will this be moie likely to be effective 
with the child whose mind is wandering to some forbidden 
topic, including external objects of attraction, but the 
teacher will thus avoid suggesting any such topic to the 
other children 


Experiment VII. 

The Division of Attention . 1 — It would obviously be 
a very valuable capacity if we could attend to several 
things at once Some people do appear to have a special 
“gift” for keeping a number of thmgs m mind at the 
same tune, while every teacher is familiar with the child 
who seems incapable of holding m mind two items of in- 
struction at once The child may, for example, remember 
to march properly, but in that case he does not hold up his 
head, or if he succeeds for a time in holding his head 
properly, he straightway forgets about the marching 
Psychologists have questioned whether it is ever possible 

1 See also James, Principles of Psychology , Vol. I., p, 405. 
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to attend to two distinct mental opeiations at once Ex- 
periment VII is intended to bring out clearly some facts 
bearing on ibis problem 

In Experiment VII , if tlie subject weie quite able to do 
tlie two things, counting and writing letters, at once, with- 
out one interfering in any way with the other, then in the 
combmed Test C he should score as many figures as he 
counted m Test A, and as many letteis as he wrote m 
Test B, for he had the same length of time, viz one 
minute That he should do this is, of couise, veiy un- 
likely If, on the other hand, the subject were never 
able to attend to both opeiations simultaneously at any 
moment during Test C, his score for counting is likely to 
be no more than half what it was in Test A, and his score 
for writing letteis will be only half what it was m Test B 

For example suppose m Test A he counted 60 odd 
numbers and m Test B wrote down 40 letters , now if m 
the combmed test he scores exactly half these numbers 
(30 odd numbers counted and 20 letters written) , this may 
mean that his attention has simply been fluctuating from 
one thing to the other and on no occasion has he been 
attending to both opeiations at once This is assuming 
that during Test C he divides his attention equally between 
the counting and the writing Probably, however, the 
subj’ect will find that he has neglected one and favoured 
the other In most cases there seems to be a tendency to 
favour the writing at the expense of the counting, probably 
owing to the fact that the paper and the previously written 
letters are there before his eyes and help to hold his atten- 
tion. 

If, however, in the combined test the subject scores 
more than 30 numbeis without lessening proportionately 
his sum of 20 m letters (or if he scores more than 20 
letters without lessening proportionately his score of 30 
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numbers), this suggests that at some moments he has been 
doing both things at once 

Some subjects are evidently able to do this But it does 
not seem to be because the attention is split between the 
two operations It appeals lather that one operation, say 
wilting the letters, is started with attention concentrated 
upon it, and then while the subject is writing A, B, the 
attention takes m at a glance, so to speak, three or four 
following letters , he then continues to write the letters 
C, D, E, P mechanically while his attention turns to the 
counting Thus what may appear at first sight to be a 
division of attention may be one of two things — 

(1) a very rapid fluctuation of attention from one thing 
to the other , 

(2) a partial “ mechanisation ” of one of the two opera- 
tions 

All this does not contradict the statement with which we 
started, viz that some people aie much better able than 
others to do two things at once We see, however, that 
probably what they do is to reduce one of the two operations 
to a habit, at least to a kind of temporary habit This power 
of mechanisation is itself valuable and is possibly one 
element m what we call “ general intelligence ” Some 
mental defectives seem especially weak m this respect 

In Experiment VII I have found some subjects so 
flustered by the attempt to do two things at once that they 
actually do worse in both operations than they would have 
done if they had given half of the time to each It may be 
of interest to the teacher to find out which of his pupils are 
best able to do the combmed test, and to note whether 
those who do best m the test are those* who show most 
alertness in the ordinary school work 

Individuals vary m the lands of things which they are 
able to reduce to a mechanical habit Thus child A may 
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learn to count mechanically more rapidly than child B, yet 
child B may more easily mechanise ceitam drill movements, 
thus leaving the attention free to attend to and learn more 
complicated movements 

In Experiment YII the subject was told to count odd 
numbers, instead of every number, expressly for the purpose 
of making the counting less mechanical. If the subject 
tries the experiment again, counting every number — 1, 2, 3, 
etc — this time, he will realise how much more attention he 
can now give to the writing work 


Experiment YIII 

The Attraction of Attention. — Suppose a list of 
words is read out to a group of about twenty people and " 
they aie asked to write down all they can remember If 
we then count how many people have written down the first 
word, how many the second, how many the third, and so 
on, we generally get a list somewhat as follows — 

Order of word rnj 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
the list ) 

Number of persons \ 

who remembered | 18 17 14 15 13 11 8 8 9 12 15 15 18 20 
the given word ) 

This gives us a curve as in Eig 6 (plain line), the special 
characteristic being the great “ sag” m the middle The 
nature of this average curve is due to several causes, the 
most important being the fact that the words just heard at 
the end are naturally recalled at once and written down 
while fiesh in memory, while on the other hand the first 
word or two on the list receive complete and undivided 
attention when they are heard 

When, however, certain words are emphasised (as m 
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Experiment VII , Test A) by being pronounced much louder 
than the others, their score is considerably mci eased and the 
curve is modified m a way indicated by the dotted lines m 
the curve above This is the graph of an actual experi- 
ment with the given words of Expenment VIII. 

Curve showing Memory of a List of Words 



Plain line — average cm ve when words are read out in an ordinary 
voice 


Dotted line — actual curve of an experiment points with circles 
round them indicate scores of words which were shouted 

Fig 6 

Even if the loud- spoken words do not score more than 
all of the other words 1 (as indeed they are quite likely to 
do), they tend to score much more than is usual for words 
m their position , hence the value of a normal curve with 
which to compare the curve of the scores of Experiment VIII. 

1 With the exception of the first and last 
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Now it may be thought that the high scores of the loud- 
spoken words are due simply to their loudness. It is indeed 
true that attention is attracted by the more intense stimuli, 
other things bemg equal , but that this is probably not the 
sole cause of the greater score of these words will be shown 
by Test B of the same experiment. Here the whispered 
woids tend to be remembered better than the other words 
— or at least better than is normally the case with words m 
their position in such a list Thus in a class experiment 
the average score of the whispered words was IB, that of 
the other words (excluding the first and last) only 9 Yet 
m the case of the whispered words the stimulus is actually 
less intense, so that the factor or “law” of intensity is 
working against them. 1 The fact is that in both experi- 
ments attention is attracted by the sudden change either to 
whispering or shouting, and, m accordance with a well- 
known psychological law, that which is attended to most 
completely is best remembered 

The plotting of such curves is, of couise, only possible 
where the experiment is done by a group of students If 
the reader simply does the expenment upon one subject he 
may get some estimate of the effect of this law as follows 
The first and last words of both lists (Tests A and B) should 
be ignored as being especially liable to be remembered 
owmg to their positions This leaves in each list twelve 
words — nine read m an ordinary voice and three shouted 
or whispered , adding the lists, we get eighteen ordinary 
words and six “ change 55 words. The reader can now 
calculate what proportions of each of these classes were 
remembered by his subject. 

1 Thus even if, as sometimes happens, the whispered words only 
retain a normal position m an average curve, this means that they 
have somehow made up for the loss of intensity of stimulus This 
itself is evidence jbhat some other law is at work 
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This experiment illustrates the law of the attraction of 
attention by a change from a somewhat different point of 
view from that of Experiment Y There we were concerned 
with voluntary attention, heie we are concerned with a 
more passive aspect of attention 1 Fiom this point of view 
the law can be applied to the manner as well as to the 
matter of teaching It is the psychological justification 
f 01 the use of variation of tone and gesture m ordei to hold 
the attention, as well as for the introduction of some 
variety and novelty m material 

1 There is still, of course, voluntary attention, hut the shouting 
or whispering forces some words upon the attention, and so an 
element of passivity is introduced. 
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ECONOMICAL METHODS OF LEARNING 
Experiments IX and X 

Individuals vary greatly, but most readers -will piobably 
be surprised at the extent to which the “ whole ” method of 
learning succeeded with the poetry, unless they found the 
pieces hard to understand In experiments of my own, 
using the given pieces, about two-thirds of the students 
found the “ whole ” method superior, the supenonty being 
especially marked when the students wrote out what they 
remembered of the poems a week after they had learned 
them It would be well for the reader to add this addi- 
tional test, for it is m prolonged memory that the 44 whole ” 
method has generally been found to show its superiority 
most markedly It should be noted also that practice m 
the use of the 44 whole ” method reveals its superiority still 
furthei 

At the same time I have found some students who seem 
to find the sectional method the better. The various 
characteristics which seem to make the 44 whole ” method 
usually supenor do not seem to affect all equally In 
general, previous experimenters seem to assert more un- 
reservedly the shpenonty of the 44 whole” method than I 
have done above. One investigator found the superiority of 
the 44 whole ” method much greater when he used poems 
considerably longer than those given for use m the present 
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experiment, extending even to 240 lines But probably 
many persons would get discouraged m attempting to 
learn sucb long poems by the “ whole ” method They 
would feel they were makmg no progress 

The Advantages of the Respective Methods. — Let 

us consider the various points involved m the respective 
methods when applied to poetry or continuous prose In 
the sectional method there is obviously a danger of leaving 
weak points between the sections, even if the sections as 
such are well known Hence the frequency with which 
children forget the beginning of 4 4 the next verse ” even 
though they are able to finish each verse when told the 
first word or two 

In the repeated reading of one section the mind passes 
from the end of the section back to the beginning of 
the same section, instead of to the beginning of the next 
section, as is required Thus there is a possibility of wasted 
energy and of wrong associations With the “whole” 
method there is no such waste Further, the general 
meaning of the poem is better kept m mind by the “ whole 55 
method 

On the other hand, as one leaches a stage at which neaily 
all the lines are known it certainly appears waste of time 
to go over the whole poem m order to strengthen the few 
weak spots. But this added repetition will tell when the 
attempt is made to recall the poem after a considerable 
lapse of time Thus it is not surprising that the 
superiority of the “ whole ” method has been shown to be 
more marked when the memory of the poem is tested after 
some days or weeks 

The nature of the material to be learnt will obviously 
affect the comparative values of the two methods. The 
less the poem forms a unity, the less it is dominated by 
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one or two leading ideas, the less will he the comparative 
efficiency of the “ whole” method. In such material as a 
long vocabulary, say of English and foreign words, there 
is of course no such unity And in such a case, further, it is 
the 4 4 whole” method that leads to useless and even injurious 
associations Thus, supposing I am learning the following 
list of words and their meamng — 

Sitte Custom 

Beiz Stimulus 

A ufm erksa m keit Attention 

Now if I read the list rapidly thus — Sitte . Custom 

Beiz Stimulus . Aufmerksamkeit , I may tend to 

set up the useless associations Custom -Beiz, and Stimulus 
-Aufmei ksamkeit , and this is not only waste of time and 
enei gy but it may mislead me into giving Beiz as the 
German for 44 Custom ” 

Those who learn lists of vocabularies often find that 
while they know a word in its appropriate place m the list, 
they fail to lecogmse it alone The supplementary associa- 
tions with the other words m the list m which it was learned 
are necessary for its lecall This is especially the case if 
the list is read through as a whole 

Further, when the matenalto be learned is a vocabulary, 
the sectional method has not the disadvantage it has when 
a poem has to be learned , m passing backwards from 
Attention to A ufmerksamkeit , and then again to Attention 
and then back to Aufmerksamkeit, I am not setting up a 
useless association as I was m passing from the end of the 
first section of poem A back to the beginning of the same 
section Indeed it is just as useful for me to pass from 
Attention to Aufmerksamkeit as vice versa Otherwise I 
am likely to find that while I can give the English for 
Aufmerksamkeit I cannot give the German for Attention 
ex p. 8 
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Yet, m spite of these facts, I have found the “ whole ” 
method scarcely less efficient, on the average, than the sec- 
tional method even m the learning of vocabularies The 
repetition of the same two woids several times over tends to 
become very uninteresting, and leads, with some subjects, 
to a mechanical kind of attitude, whereas the passing 
constantly from one word to a new one keeps the attention 
alert and vigorous Also some subjects are better able 
than others to attend to the foreign word and its meaning 
as one whole, quite separate fiom the rest, and these 
subjects do not experience the tendency, of which we have 
just spoken, to associate the meaning of the first foreign 
word with the second foreign word {eg Custom- Bern) 
even when they read the list straight down. 

These and other variations lead to great diversity between 
individuals Each student must find out the method which 
suits him best, observing as far as possible the reasons why 
that particular method suits him This applies both to 
learning vocabularies and to the learning of poetry or 
connected prose 

As regards poetry and prose we may say, summing up, 
that for most people the best method of learnmg a piece of 
poetry or prose is to read the whole repeatedly, except 
perhaps that when the piece is almost known specially 
difficult sections may be selected foi additional learning. 

The Use of Experiments IX. and X. in Schools, — 

The apphcation of the results of Experiments IX and X 
in school work will be evident There is little doubt that 
children especially are prone to use the sectional method far 
too much m learning poetry, and possibly the “ whole ” 
method too much in learnmg vocabularies 

If the teacher wishes to apply Experiment IX to his class 
he should of course select poetry of a nature more suitable 
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to children It will be impossible with young children to 
make sure that the respective methods are really adhered 
to at given times But the experiment may be done orally, 
the teacher reading out the first poem in sections, repeating 
each section say four or five times, and reading the second 
poem in its entirety four or five times, the children writing 
as much as they can remember after each poem is learned, 
and again a week later A. practical demonstration of the 
value of the entire method will be likely to peisuade the 
children to use it more than will the mere recommendation 
of the teachei 
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MENTAL TYPES AS REVEALED BY ASSOCIA- 
TIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS 

Experiments XI , XII. and XIII 

These experiments are based upon tests performed by a 
distinguished French psychologist, the late Professor Bmet, 
upon his two daughters, Armande (age 13 years) and 
Marguei ite (age 14J- years) . Bmet found that very striking 
mental differences between the two girls were revealed by 
these and other tests Indeed each girl might be said to 
belong to a fairly marked type Briefly we may say that 
Armande was “ imaginative ” and Marguerite “ matter-of 
fact ” 1 We will discuss their results m detail and this 
will give the reader the clue as to the method of grouping 
and classifying both his own results and those of any 
children on whom he may care to repeat the tests 

Experiment XI 

Classification of the Lists of Words Written. — 

Bmet had sixteen lists (of 20 words each) written on 
different occasions I have not troubled the student with 
so many lists, as the mam point for him is to grasp the 
principle involved But in applying the test to school 
children it would be well to get as many lists as possible 

1 This is only a rough summary As we shall see, in some very 
desirable qualities Marguerite surpassed her sister. 
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done on diffeient days, to avoid any particular mood or 
train of thought dominating all the lists 

In experimenting Binet took his daughters separately, 
and after each list of words was written he questioned them 
closely as to what exactly they had m mmd when each 
word occurred to them He then classified the woids under 
the following heads (Binet himself asseits that the clas- 
sification makes no pretence at being a scientific one ) 

1 Unexplained words , i e words m leference to which the 
child could not say what she had m mmd when she wiote 
the word down She only knew that she thought of the 
word 

2 Woids referring to objects present at the time of the 
experiments, e g the table on which the child was writing, 
a picture m the room, the sky visible through the window 

3 Words connected with the subject herself, or her 
personal belongings, e g her hair or her clothes 

4 Definite memories Here the woi ds were thought of as 
lef erring to past expei lenees which were definitely recalled 
These were fuither divided into old or recent memories, 
according as they were more or less than tin ee months old 

5 Abstract and genei al tei ms , including not only abstract 
terms proper, such as “ courage,” “ goodness,” “ redness,” 
but also names of classes, such as “ house ” or “ children ” 

6. Definite imaginations Here some definite object 01 
experience is thought of, but it is not a memoiy of a past 
experience Hor is it merely a general idea such as 
u houses ” or “ children” . it is the thought of some definite 
yet imaginary house, or of definite but purely imaginary 
children It is sometimes difficult to decide whether a 
word is to be classified as general or imaginative Doubtful 
cases may peihaps be counted as 4 to each, unless they are 
so indefinite as to go under G-roup 1, Unexplained Woids 
It should be noted that an imagination-thought may accom- 
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panv an abstract word Thus one girl wrote “ sadness ” 
but thought of an imaginary person in trouble this was 
accordingly put into Group 6 
The following table summanses the results of Bmet’s 
experiments 


1. Unexplained 
words 


2. Present objects 


3 Names of things 
of personal interest 
to the subject 

4 Memories 


5 Abstract and 
General Terms 

6 Imaginations. 


Armande, 

F requen t — about 
one word in three 
Also, they were 
often very uncom- 
mon words 

Only 30 w ord* out 
of 320 


Very rare 


Old memories pre- 
dominate 

Six times as many 
as Marguerite 

23 


Afargue? ite. 

Much rarer than 
with Armande, only 
about one word in 
twenty ; and usually 
commonplace words 

Four times as fre 
quent as with Ar- 
mande 

Fairly frequent 


Recent memories 
predominate 

Only 12 


None 


Let us consider the significance of these differences 
(1) Unexplained words 

Armande forgot the exact significance of far more woids 
m her list than did Marguerite This may have been due 
to various causes — {< a ) The rapidity of writing, (b) Loss of 
memory, (c) A state of distraction, (<tf) A tendency to 
“ verbalism/ 5 ( e ) Lack of precision 
Bmet noticed that Armande wrote considerably faster 
than did Marguerite In order to see whether this was the 
reason why Armande had so many “ unexplained 55 words 
he gave the two children several tests of a similar kind., but 
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on these occasions he asked them to write down the words 
as fast as they could In these new tests Marguerite wrote 
down words as quickly as Armande Yet the mental type 
still showed itself Marguente now gave about 85 per cent, 
of unexplained words instead of 5 per cent, previously, 
Armande now gave 80 per cent of unexplained words 
instead of 28 per cent pieviously 

It will be seen that the hastemng of the speed does lead 
to a greater number of unexplained woids m both cases 
Yet the marked diffeience between the two girls remains 
even when they work at the same (maximum) speed Thus 
speed of wilting cannot explain Armande’s excess of 
unexplained words 

Bmet found later that Armande had a weaker memory 
than Marguerite, and this may partly explain the difference 
under Group 1 But it also possibly indicates a proneness 
to distraction on the part of Armande, a certain vagueness 
in her way of thinking, and a tendency to verbalism, % e. 
merely thinking of a word as such, with no thought of its 
meaning 

(2) Present Objects 

Why does one subject write down m her list so many 
more names of objects present to the senses at the moment 
than is the case with another subject ? There are at least 
two possible causes foi this One is a general poverty of 
ideas. The subject then tends to look about her to find 
something to write down Another explanation may be that 
the subject lives more m externals and less frequently loses 
mental contact with the material world about her This 
seems to have been characteristic of Marguerite, while the 
attention of Armande was more naturally drawn inwards, 
though not, be it observed, towards herself particularly 

(S) Things of Personal Interest to the subject. 

We saw thaj: Marguerite had four times as many words 
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of this class as Armande had Bmet remarks that this 
exactly fitted m with his geneial observations of his 
daughters, Marguerite being much moie attached to her own 
possessions and legrettmg them loss or injury more than 
was the case with Armande 

In this lespect it- appears that Mai guente was normal 
while Armande was unusual, for Bmet also performed some 
similar tests upon a number of school children and found 
that nearly all of them gave m then lists a large number 
of names of objects belonging to themselves 

(4) Memories. 

Of recent memories Marguerite had 139, Armande only 
30. Of ancient memories Marguerite had 33, Armande 
58 It has been suggested that these results also are con- 
nected with Marguerite’s greater attachment to the visible 
world, but further analysis of the results would be neces- 
sary before this conclusion could be made. 

Bmet observed that the school children whom he tested 
included m their lists moie memones having reference to 
school instruction and learning than was the case with his 
own daughters Doubtless the fact that he was their father 
and that the experiments were done m their own home 
would influence the general set of their minds The ex- 
perimenter must always be on the look out for any such 
influences and the possibilities of suggestion. 

Bmet noticed that his daughtei s made no use of recollec- 
tions of school lessons in ordinary conversations This fact, 
and the fact that such recollections did not spontaneously 
occur m the word lists, indicate a lack of thorough 
assimilation of the school learning, a fact highly suggestive 
to the teacher 

(5) Abstract and General Terms 

Bmet remarks that, while he knew Armande to be 
imaginative, he was surprised that she had so many abstract 
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or general terms, thinking for example “ house ” m general 
without a thought of any definite house 

He raises the question whether this was due to laziness 
of thought, a failure to penetrate to the bottom of ideas 
and to think them clearly. He concludes, however, that it 
was not so, but that the size of this group m Armande’ s 
case was really indicative partly of a tendency to abstraction, 
and partly of a tendency to verbalism As we have already 
seen, Armande was also suspected of verbalism on the 
ground of her excess of unexplained words 

(6) Imaginations 

Bmet calls attention to the fact that Armande had moie 
abstractions and yet more imaginations also than Mar- 
guerite. How there is usually thought to be an antithesis 
between imagination and abstraction Imagination is 
characteristic of the poet, the artist, and m a sense possibly 
of women and children more than of men , while absti action 
is characteristic of the theorist, the scientist, and the 
philosopher, who are interested in unities, generalities, and 
laws 

But, as Bmet remarks, Arman de’s abstractions were not 
abstract reasonings They (moie especially the general 
terms) were rather due to lack of definiteness than to a 
definite act of abstraction Thus they afford no evidence 
against the above mentioned popular belief 

Inferences as to Mental Types from the Word 
Lists. — To sum up, these word lists suggest that the two 
sisters are of very different mental types Marguerite is 
interested m the world around her, with ideas com- 
paratively slow' in development, yet more definite and 
precise, and better remembered than those of Armande 
She is practical and “ objective,” attached to the things m 
her immediate^ vicinity both as regards place and time 
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Armande, on the other hand, is charaetensed by a rapid 
flow of ideas, sometimes, however, merely by a flow of words 
without very definite ideas attached to them (verbalism) , 
these more fleeting ideas aie more readily forgotten, and 
their very wealth is perhaps partly the cause of the lessei 
extent to which she observes the external world about 
Her thoughts aie further lemoved than Marguerite’s fiom 
the present, both as regards space and time, and with this 
lessei dependence on and interest in the visible world there 
is a greater imaginativeness* 

The student should now classify his own words and note 
the extent to which he approximates to one type or the 
other If he has done all his lists on the same day he must 
not be surprised if they are somewhat lacking m variety 
It must not be supposed that all persons belong to one 
or other of these two types Xo doubt Armande and 
Marguerite were extremes, and most children and adults 
will be more “ mixed ” Bmet was fortunate as an experi- 
menter in the fact that his daughteis differed so widely, 
otherwise his book would not have been the intensely 
interesting work that it is. 


Experiment XII 

We shall see how the broad distinctions already observed 
between Marguerite and Armande appear again m Experi- 


ments XII. and XIII Here 
completed by the two girls — 

Armande 

u I am hastening to write 
to you, for I have scarcely 
any longer to live ” (Age 
IS!) 


are some of the sentences 
Marguerite 

“ I am hastening to finish 
my tasks in order to have 
time to play afterwards ” 
(Doubtless a statement of 
fact ) 
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Armande 

“ The house is on a Height 
whence one sees a precipice, 
then a town of which one 
hears feebly the dull and 
distant noise ” 


Marguerite 

“ The house is warmed by 
a good hot-air stove ” (a 
true fact concerning the 
house m which she was 
writing) 


Similarly one of my students wrote “ I am now an old 
man” (she was a young lady of some twenty summers ! ), 
while many wrote, quite truthfully, “ I am now doing psy- 
chological experiments ” 

The student will not find it difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the imaginative and the “matter-of-fact” m this 
test 


Experiment XIII 

Descriptive Types. — The characteristic diffeience be- 
tween Armande and Marguerite appeared again m this 
experiment 

Here are rough translations of the descriptions of an old 
halfpenny by Marguerite and Armande 

Marguerites description. — “The piece of money I have 
before me is a sou it is made of copper, stained through 
long usage The back of this piece represents an eagle 
with wings spread out, for it dates from the Emperor 
Napoleon III On the back is written ‘ Empire Fi an^ais, 
5 centimes. 5 

“ On the front is the head of Napoleon III. sui rounded 
by the words * Napoleon Empereur, 5 and below is the date 
when the piece was struck, but it is too much effaced and 
I cannot read it This piece is not thick — about 2 milli- 
metres ” 

As will be seen, this is almost purely descriptive, the work 
simply of a carefuF obseiver. 

Armande’ s j. description — This begins with some state- 
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ments of fact, as m Marguerite’s case, and then comes an 
imaginative touch “ How much it would have to relate if 
it could speak, this sou Whence has it come ? m what 
lands has it "been? One does not even think of it m 
seeing a humble sou, one does not seek its history, mon 
I>ieu, no* It appears so simple to see, a sou It is so 
common Sous pass unpereeived like so many things one 
is accustomed to see everywhere . ” 

In this experiment Bmet told his children to “ describe” 
the halfpenny, etc I think it better to use the phrase 
“ write a dozen lines about the halfpenny ” This gives 
greater freedom and the results are not so dependent upon 
the extent to which the subject literally obeys the instruc- 
tions 

Among students I have found moie approximating to 
the Marguerite type than to the Armande type as judged 
by this test I quote here, however, a striking example 
of the Armande type as shown m the description of a half- 
penny Of course the subject had not heard befoie of the 
characteristic differences of Marguerite and Armande m 
this respect 

A student’s comments upon a halfpenny — “ This is a com 
made of copper On one side is stamped the head of the 
late king, on the other side the figure of Britannia If 
the com could speak it might tell many a wonderful story 
It may have travelled the whole world over, it may have 
seen many a rich dwelling or many a poor hovel. It may 
have been dearly prized by a little child or thiown from a 
rich man’s hand to a poor beggar At present it lies here, 
the medium of the first experiment of a student.” 

These description tests have been used fo'r a considerable 
number of school children and it has been found that, 
broadly, four types are distinguishable, though of course 
many are of a “ mixed ” type 
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Four Descriptive Types 

(1) The Describer, who merely mentions all the obvious 
features of the object which has been given to him 

(2) The Observer 01 , perhaps better, Inteipreter, who 
is somewhat reflective, drawing mferences perhaps from 
what he sees, eg a guess at the coin’s date from the 
evidence of its worn appearance 

(3) The Imaginative, possibly not so accurate or com- 
plete m observation The student’s description of a half- 
penny given above is a good example 

(4) The Erudite, who tells what he knows about things, 
making use of geneial information or of that gained m 
school , e g the statement that the halfpenny was made of 
bronze and that bionze is an alloy of copper and tin, and 
the giving of the reason why this alloy is used This kind 
of answei may indicate an exceptional amount of informa- 
tion, but it may be paitly due to an aversion to the care- 
ful and patient observation necessary to give one enough 
material to write about the appearance of the object. 

The Use of Experiments XI., XII. and XIII. in 
School. — Experiments XII and XIII would be easy to 
give to a group of children Eoi Experiment XI one may 
allow all the children together (of a small group) to write 
down their lists of words, but they must be questioned 
individually afterwards, for the words alone may be mis- 
leading, as we have seen It would be much better, how- 
ever, to take the children individually, as each should be 
questioned immediately after writing his list of words 

In forming Ins judgment as to his own type or that of 
any children whom he may test, the reader should of 
course take into account all the evidence gained from 
Experiments XI , XII and XIII The imaginative ele- 
ment, for example, may not appeal m all the tests. 
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Lastly, the reader must guard against the assumption 
that the Imaginative (Armande) type is necessarily supe- 
rior to the Maiguerite — what we may broadly call the 
Observer — type The former is of course superior to the 
lattei in imagination But the latter is strong in qualities 
which may be ]ust as admirable and at least as useful, 
though possibly less interesting, namely — precision of 
thought and patient and careful observation. 

The teacher might find it interesting to apply a few 
tests like those given in Experiments XI , XII and XIII , 
and to compare the results with the essays and composi- 
tions of his pupils 1 

1 For a full account of Bmet’s numerous experiments upon his 
two daughters see his hook & Etude exjpdnmentale de V intelligence 
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ROTE MEMORY 
Experiments XIV, XV and XVI 

Visual and Auditory Tests. — One fact is made clear 
by such experiments as those on visual and auditory 
memory, viz that it is possible to have a good visual 
memory (compared with other people) and yet at the 
same time to have a comparatively poor auditory memory, 
or vice veisa The present writer, m his experimental 
classes, has frequently had students at the top of a class, 
of about twenty-five students, m visual memory tests, but 
half-way down or even near the bottom m the auditory 
tests 

This illustrates clearly a fact which modern psychology 
is demonstrating more and more decidedly, namely, that 
it is inexact to speak of a person having “a good 
memory ” m general It is probably very rare that a 
person has a good memory for every thing — not only for 
visual and auditory impressions, but also for movements, 
touch, smell, taste, etc* These various “ memories ” are, 
we find, to a very great extent independent of one another. 
Indeed we can* go even further and say that a man may 
have a good memory for some visual impiessions but a 
poor one for other visual impressions Thus some stu- 
dents who did very badly in the diagram test (Experiment 
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XVI) did fairly well in an expenment m winch tlie 
memoiy for colours was tested, though this too was a 
visual test Here the question of intei est enters m 
Thus we found a tendency for women to do better than 
men m the colour test, though not so well as the men, or 
at least no better, in the diagram test Ho doubt this is 
partly due to the greater interest shown as a rule m colours 
by women than by men 

Still, on the average, those who are good visualiseis and 
are found to have a specially good memory for any given 
set of visual impressions will be likely, special interests 
apart, to have a good visual memory in general Such 
individuals may have poor auditory memories, and children 
of this type will learn their work m school most rapidly 
and easily when it is piesented to them m visual form, 
while the auditoiy type will do better with material 
presented through the spoken word The psychological 
]Ustification for combining m a lesson both visual and 
auditory impressions wherever possible will thus be ob- 
vious. 

Most children are of a mixed type, and the chief point 
to be considered m determining the mode of presentation 
is the material rather than the child How, as there are 
some things which can only be remembered m terms of 
sound, and others which visual impressions alone can 
adequately represent ( e g the plan of a town, a picture, 
the physical -characteristics of a country), there is good 
reason for giving some practice to the children in each 
of these kinds of memory, visual and auditory, taken 
individually By such piactice we should probably find 
that we could thus prevent then losing' the power of 
woiking with one or the other of these “ memories ” At 
the same tune it is well for each individual to know where 
his own particular strength lies, m order that he may 
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know what means to use wlien exact memory work is 
urgently lequired 

In deciding tlie question as to his own type, the student 
may find some help m noticing the kind of mistakes that 
he makes Thus persons who rely upon visual impres- 
sions tend, m such memory experiments, to confuse letters 
that look alike, e.g C and Gr, 0 and Q Persons of the 
auditory type, on the other hand, tend to confuse letters 
which sound alike, eg P and B, T and D, M and N 

Use of Experiments XIV., XV. and XVI. in 
School. — The various tests included under these experi- 
ments should not be difficult for the teacher to perform 
upon his pupils in groups Of course he must allow more 
time for very young children to learn the material. By 
use of the tests he may be able to discover whether there 
are m his class any children either unusually strong or 
unusually deficient m either of these kinds of memories. 
He will probably find the children keenly interested m such 
tests and anxious to do their best, and he will thus get some 
light upon the capacities of the children for rote memory 
work Thus the real powers of the suspected “ slacker ” 
may be revealed, and so may the natural slowness of 
others who have concealed this weakness by hard work. 

The periods at which the “Memories” for different 
kinds of impressions and ideas are predominant is also a 
point of interest to the teacher Thus memory for visual 
impressions seems to develop more rapidly in early years 
than does auditory memory 

The teacher may also test the effect of the lapse of time on 
memory It has actually been found that children of six can do 
50 per cent better m the reproduction of a poem two days after the 
poem was learned than immediately after. The same is true, to a 
lesser extent, for older children See P. B Ballard, Obliviseenee 
and Reminiscence^ Brit Jour of Psych . Supplements , II 
EX P 
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ON THE VALUE OF A MAP 

1 Expebiment XVII 

In tins test we have an experiment bearing even more 
directly upon school work It is one which I have used to 
bring home to students the great value of the support of 
visual impressions m learning and remembering material 
like that given m this experiment 

Every teacher, one would suppose, knows the value of 
maps and plans , 1 but an expenment of this nature may 
bring home their value more vividly to the student and 
the exact points m which their help is especially useful, if 
he himself undergoes it, or if he peifoims the experiment 
on a class of children 

This experiment is really concerned with substance 
memory, but it is introduced here m order to illustrate the 
use of visual memory , it will further be seen that it in- 
volves a considerable amount of lote memory work in 
which visual impressions may be of service. 

Most subjects will have realised the value of the map in 
doing the test, and will find that their performance in 

1 As a matter of fact, however, the present writer was led to 
devise this experiment after hearing of one teacher who, after a 
year’s training, actually prepared and gave a geography lesson 
before an Inspector without a single reference to a map, though it 
was a lesson m which the use of a map would have been extremely 
serviceable. 
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Piece A is better than in Piece B, in spite of the fact that 
their going through Piece A will give them some hints as 
to the kind of questions to be prepared for m test B 
Por experiments with classes of students, the teacher can 
vary the experiment on other occasions by giving the 
auditory test first when once he has found what length of 
time is taken by test A. Obviously, if the values of the 
two methods are to be compared, the same length of time 
must be spent over each 

If the student doubts the equality of the two pieces as 
regards difficulty, he can easily make a sketch of Piece B 
and refrain from using the map for Piece A in a subse- 
quent experiment upon another subject 

In a class of my own students, when Piece A was taken 
first with the map, and B later without map, the total 
marks for A were 25 per cent, better than those for B 
In another class in which Piece A was taken first without 
the map and Piece B later with a map, the total marks for 
the “ map piece,” B, weie over 40 per cent better than 
those for A The difference m these percentages is pro- 
bably due to the clue given by the first test as to the kind 
of question to be asked after the second piece In the 
case of the first class this advantage favoured the purely 
oral piece, m the case of the second class it favoured the 
map piece The mean between the two, i e about 33 per 
cent , probably gives us the true indication as to the 
superiority of the map method. 
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SUBSTANCE OR NATIONAL MEMORY AND THE 
CORRELATION BETWEEN ROTE AND 
RATIONAL MEMORY 

Experiments XVIII and XIX 

Experiment XVIII. will have shown cleaily the 
enormous difference made by the connection of the mean- 
ing of ideas to the possibility of memorising them The 
obvious inference of practical value to the teacher is that, 
wherever possible, the ideas or facts which he wishes to 
impart m a lesson should form a connected series One 
would think this observation unnecessary if one did not 
know how many teachers seem to rely almost entirely upon 
forceful lepetition rather than upon leasoned connection 

Incidentally it would be noticed that the list of words 
connected m meaning was more interesting than the other 
list, and this greater interest of itself would aid the 
memory 

Experiment XIX. — The mam purpose of Experiment 
XIX is to demonstrate, when taken m connection with 
the results of Experiments XIV , XV and XVI (rote 
memory), that it is possibile for an individual to be com- 
paratively good m logical memory and yet weak m rote 
memory, or vice versa Thus you may find, for example, 
that your partner has proved much superior to you in rote 
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memory tests, but that you are better than he is in the 
substance memory tests 1 This possibility, however, of a 
great difference between the two kinds of memories 
appears much more clearly if the ex penmen t is done upon 
a whole class The piesent writei has often had students 
who were at the top or very near the top of a class of 
twenty to thirty students m the rote memoiy tests, but 
near the bottom or actually last m lational memory tests 
Of course lote memory is of some value even m the recall 
of the prose passages, but so great is the help derived from 
connection of meaning by some individuals that they score 
better m a rational test even when competing with others 
who are much their superior in rote memory 

We have observed that a good rote memory may prove 
valuable m substance or logical memory work But in one 
sense the two kinds of memory aie opposed and tend to 
discourage one another Thus a man with a keen eye for 
the interconnection of things will look for such connections 
and tend to rely upon them m Ins memoiy work, while 
impressions which are not connected m meaning will tend 
to be neglected, partly from lack of interest This means 
that his logical memory will develop piobably at the 
expense of lus rote memory This is likely to be the case 
especially if most of his study is given to subjects which de- 
mand pnmanly reasoning rathei than rote memoiy work 
There is, indeed, some evidence to show that even in a 
series of experiments concentration upon connected prose 
passages may produce a distaste for rote memory work 

1 Of course such a difference may be due partly, or e\en entirely, 
to the different degree to which the test pieces appeal to the special 
interests and special knowledge of the individuals tested It is 
almost impossible to avoid this complication altogether ; one can 
however lessen its probable influence by multiplying the number of 
pieces given and ^selecting a variety of topics 
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Conversely, if a person has an unusually good rote 
memory he may tend to rely upon this to the neglect of 
more reflective and rational work. Thus the lack of con- 
nection between rote and rational memory is not so sur- 
prising as it might otherwise appear to be 

The Use of Experiment XIX. in Schools. — It 

would be a useful thing for a teacher to know as soon as 
possible the capacity of each of his pupils in rational 
memory. It would be worth while at an early stage m his 
first term with them to give a number of tests of this 
nature simply with a view to discovering the facts about 
each child It is less reliable to depend for his evidence 
upon the general work of his pupils m any of the school 
subjects, as the order of proficiency m any such tests is 
detei mined by quite a large number of factors, e g the 
length of time spent m preparing the work and the 
previous knowledge of the subject 

Previous training and diligence are the very factors 
which the teacher wants to rule out m order to discover 
what the children can do m the way of memorising new 
matexial if they try and if they completely understand the 
matter He should therefore select stories simple m 
language, but in which there is a rational connection 
between the successive ideas The stories should deal 
with different topics, so that they will not appeal only to 
certain special interests. It would be wise to give one 
short passage each day for several days 1 

1 Such tests might not unfairly be reckoned as part of a lesson m 
Composition. But the pupils should not be told this, nor should 
errors m composition or dictation be corrected until all the tests 
have been finished. Otherwise a child may hesitate to write 
down something which he remembers, because he is uneeitam as to 
the corrret mode of expression or the spelling 
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As before, the statement to the class that he is going to 
“ test their power of memory ” will almost certainly secure, 
for the buef time necessary for the test, the keen attention 
of the pupils, especially if the teacher announces each day 
the results of the previous day’s test. A comparison of 
the order of merit of the pupils in logical memory and the 
order they previously obtained m rote memory will prove 
interesting and highly instructive 

METHOD OF FINDING- THE DEGEEE OF COE- 
EELATION BETWEEN TWO OEDEES. 1 

We have alieady found it interesting and useful to com- 
pare two orders of merit, eg. m logical and rote memory, 
but we have so far been content with a rough comparison, 
or with the statement that it is possible to be high in one 
list and low m another, i e to be very good as regards one 
kind of memory, compared with other people, but weak in 
the othei 

We often similarly compare the orders of a school class 
m, say, arithmetic and recitation, and we say, perhaps, 
that we find that a boy may be good m one subject and 
poor m another , or we may compare the orders in mathe- 
matics and science, and say that most boys who are good 
m mathematics are likely to be able to do science well. 

Now it would obviously be useful if we could make more 
definite statements of this kind For example, it would he 
useful to know to what extent the order of merit in rote 
memory is likely to resemble the order of merit m logical 
memory, and whether there is usually more resemblance 
between the orders for mathematics and science or between 

1 Tlus section may be omitted for the present if the reader 
desires But he will find it desirable that he should understand 
what is meant by correlation and coefficients of correlation when he 
comes to the chapter on Mental Tests 
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the orders foi mathematics and Latin. Furthermore, we 
shall see diiectly how useful it may prove if we can dis- 
cover simple mental tests which correlate highly with 
geneial intelligence, le which give about the same order 
of merit when applied to a school class as would be given 
by the teacher m a careful estimate of the general intelli- 
gence of his pupils after long acquaintance with them 
We are enabled to give such definite estimates of correla- 
tion by the method now to be described 1 

Suppose we want to discover whether there is greater 
connection between the performances m mathematics and 
science or between the performances m mathematics and 
Latin At a first glance this may be difficult to decide, 
especially if the lists aie long ones. For the sake of sim- 
plicity we will heie use quite shoit lists of ten pupils 
The first thing to be done is to arrange the pupils m 
order of merit m the first pair of subjects, thus — 


Mathe- 
matics Latin G-ams Losses 


A 

1 

1 



B 

2 

4 . . 


2 

C 

3 

3 



D 

4 

2 .. 

.. . 2 


E 

5 

8 


. 3 

P 

6 

7 . . 

* « # • 

1 

a 

7 

6 

. i 


H 

8 

9 


. 1 

I 

9 

5 

4 


J 

10 

10 




Totals 7 « 7 


1 The method described is Spearman’s “Foot-rule of Correla- 
tions ” See British Journal of Psychology , Vol II., p 89. 
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Subtract each boy’s order in Latin from his order in 
mathematics Where the number for Latin is lowei than 
that for mathematics the subtraction will give a plus 
quantity, and this should be leekoned as a gam Where 
the number for Latin is greater than that for mathematics 
we shall have a minus quantity, and this is reckoned as a 
loss The total gains and losses are shown above These 
should always balance one another 

Obviously the more alike the two oiders aie the smaller 
the gains (and losses) will he By use of a simple formula 
it is now possible to calculate the extent to which the 
orders are alike The figure which indicates this is called 
the “ coefficient of correlation ” and is repiesented by R 
Where two orders are exactly alike the coefficient of 
correlation, R, = I This is called “ complete correlation ” 
If R works out as approximately 0 it means that there 
is no correlation, % e that theie is no greater connection 
between the ordeis than may be expected meiely on the 
basis of chance 

If the coefficient works out to a minus quantity it means 
that there is a tendency for the pupils who are high m one 
order to he low m the other and vice versa, and this is 
called “ inverse correlation ” 

The formula refeired to is as follows — 

t> ___ i fix (the sum of the gams) 
n* — 1 

when n — the nnmber of pupils in the class 1 

In the order given above this works out as follows — 

-p _ , 6x7 i 42 19 

1 10 2 * -1 99 33 9 

te R — 0 57 

1 The sum of the gams may be represented by 2g, so that the 

formula runs R = 1 - 6 2g/{n 2 - 1) 

* 
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TMs would indicate a moderately high degree of correla- 
tion between mathematics and Latin In other words, we 
could say that, as far as one can ]udge from these ordeis, 
there is a distinct tendency for a boy who is good m mathe- 
matics to be good m Latin also We have now to compare 
this result with the correlation between mathematics and 
science 

Supposing that we have the following order m mathe- 
matics and science — 

Maths Science 
A 1 2 

B 2 1 

C 3 4 

D 4 3 

E 5 5 

E 6 7 

G 7 6 

H 8 8 

19 10 

J 10 9 

Here it will be found that the gams total 4 and R is 
approximately 0 76, a higher coefficient of correlation than 
was found between the orders for mathematics and Latin 
This would mean that there is a greater lesemblance be- 
tween the order for mathematics and science than there 
was between the orders for mathematics and Latin. 

It must of course be clearly understood that for any 
wide generalisation as to such correlation between mathe- 
matics and science or mathematics and Latin we must not 
only have far more pupils but also a considerable number 
of tests to eliminate variable accidents 1 Furthermore, we 
must do the tests m many different schools before we can 

1 See also paragraph on Probable Error below 
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state broadly that there is more connection between pro- 
ficiency in mathematics and science than there is between 
mathematics and Latin We can, however, state that in this 
particular class as taught and examined by this particular 
teacher such and such is the case. 

Naturally we cannot ignore the question of the influence 
of the teacher The order in science, for example, when 
taken by teacher A may vary considerably from the order 
when taken by teacher B Indeed two different examina- 
tions by the same teacher may give orders varying appre- 
ciably one from another 

The Use of Correlation with Mental Tests. — If the 

memory tests have been done in an experimental class 
orders of merit should be drawn np for the “ rote ” and 
the “ logical ” tests, and the student should now find the 
degree of correlation between rote and logical memory 
He will probably be surprised at the low coefficient of 
correlation if the class has carried out the experiment 
thoroughly, le if the rote tests have really been rote tests, 
from which associations have been entirely or almost 
entirely excluded, and if the substance or logical tests have 
been marked m such a way as not to favour unduly the 
person who has a good rote memory The present writer 
m his experimental classes has had correlations as low as 
0 2, and even lower, between the orders for rote and logical 
memory. The correlation may also be found between 
visual memory and auditory memory. 

To Find the Reliability of a Test. — We said just 
now that two different examinations by the same teacher 
may give orders varying considerably from one another. 
This leads us to mention one of the most serviceable uses 
of the method of finding the correlational coefficient, a 
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use winch is very important m connection with psychologi- 
cal tests. 

Suppose I have put my class through a series of tests m 
visual lote memory, being anxious to know the order of 
merit of the children m this respect How am I to know 
whether the test is a reliable one or not ? Does it really 
indicate the tiue order of merit of the children m respect 
to the mental work involved m this test or have accidental 
variations been at work, e g was one child unusually care- 
less, another very fatigued, or did the material used favour 
one child more than another ? How I can get a figure 
which will indicate to me, and to any others to whom I 
quote my results, the degree to which this test can be relied 
upon The method is as follows 

Having already given one test in visual rote memory 
and so obtained one order of merit for the class, I proceed 
to give a similai lote memory test on another day and 
with new material This will give me a second order of 
merit for visual lote memory Obviously the more alike 
my two orders are, the more reliable my two tests are 
proved to be 1 The extent to which the two oiders are 
alike can be shown by finding the coefficient of correlation 
between them m the way descubed above The number 
obtained is called the “ reliability coefficient,” and should 
ideally be a fi action approximating to one The expen- 

1 Of course witbm the limits set by the nature of the test itself 
and by the number of pupils Obviously the smaller the number of 
pupils, the smaller the likelihood of great variations between the 
two orders 

It is better to get another experimenter to perform the second 
test, if an equally reliable one can be secured The correlation of 
the two orders is then also a check upon any individual peculiarities 
m the way of presenting the material which may possibly affect 
the results 
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menter should not be satisfied with a reliability coefficient 
muck below 0 8 or 0 7, though experts frequently get lower 
figures Much of course depends upon the nature of the 
test itself and upon the nurabei of subjects tested. 1 

It will be seen that such a method of checking the 
leliabihty of mental tests or examinations may be applied 
m various ways Thus we may find the coi relation between 
(i) the rote memory tests done on a certain school class by 
one experimenter and (n) the results of similar tests done 
on the same children by a different experimenter This 
may betray variations of results due to variation of method 
or to some personal influence Such a “ personal factor ” 
enters not only into psychology tests but into oi dinary 
school examinations If two teachers were asked to ex- 
amine the same class m the same subject on two succes- 
sive days and to compare their orders, there would pro- 
bably be considerable surprise at the great difference of 
order due to the personal element of the teacher Indeed 
it has been found that two examineis, marking even the 
same set of examination papers, may give independently 
orders which do not correlate moie than to the extent 
of about 0 6, 

The Use of Correlation in Schools. — The teacher may 
make use of the method of correlation described to find 
the reliability coefficient for any psychological tests (e g 
visual or auditory rote memory) to which he has submitted 
Ins pupils 

The various uses of correlation already mentioned m 
connection with school subjects may also piove of interest 
to the teacher. Thus he may test the stability of his own 

1 See note on the “Probable Error 55 at the end of this chapter 
for a further means of estimating the extent to which one can rely 
upon one’s result^. 
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examining of his pupils and of theii work by finding the 
correlation between the orders of two similar examinations 
given at about the same tame 
A further question of great interest is the following 
What subject gives an order of merit which comes nearest 
(of all subjects) to the order of the class m “ gene) al in- 
telligence ” ? The teacher must first draw up an order of 
general intelligence for his class He must be extiemely 
careful to avoid being influenced by personal likes and 
dislikes He knows quite well that the passive obedient 
boy who gives so little trouble and who agrees so willingly 
with his teacher is not by any means necessarily more 
intelligent than the independent rebel, nor has the diligent 
boy always more of what we ordinal lly understand by 
general intelligence than is possessed by the comparative 
idler, though no doubt m the long run good general 
capacity makes a boy take more leadily to school work. In 
particular the teacher must tiy not to be influenced too 
much by the performances of the boys m woik in which 
proficiency is largely a question of rote memory 

It would be well, if the class is taken by several masters 
m different subjects, for each to diaw up independently an 
order m general intelligence, after which the lists can be 
considered and discussed m council and a final average list 
agreed upon Naturally in this the word of a teacher who 
takes the class in several subjects should have more weight 
than that of the teacher who only takes one subject and 
so sees much less of the childien 

This final order can then be compared with the older of 
merit m the various school subjects By finding the 
various correlations the teacher will know then to what 
extent each of the school subjects (as taught in that 
particular school), Latin, Mathematics, Science, English, 
Woodwork, etc., correlates with general intelligence. Sum- 
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larly he may find to what extent any of these subjects 
correlates with any or all of the other subjects 

We shall find further uses for this method of calculating 
correlation when we come to discuss mental tests of general 
intelligence in Chapter XT T 

The Calculation of the Probable Error. — It has been 
assumed in the above discussion that the student will be 
dealing with groups of subjects at least twenty-five or 
thirty m number, and also that he will not regard any 
coefficient of correlation which is much below 0 8 or 0 7 as 
indicating any decided correlation between the two orders 
The larger the number of subjects taking part m the tests 
and the higher the coefficient of correlation, the less is the 
correlation disco veied likely to be due to mere chance. 

The figure known as the “ probable erroi ” gives us an 
estimate of the extent to which mere chance is likely to 
cause a correlation If the above formula (Spearman’s 
“ Foot-rule ”) is used, the probable error is equivalent to 
0 43 

where n = the number of persons on whom the tests 

are performed If the numbei of persons is much below 
thirty the probable error should certainly be calculated 
Any coefficient of correlation should be about five times 
the probable error if it is to be regarded as a proof of a 
real correlation between the two ordeis. 

For a more elaborate and, according to some mathematicians, 
more accurate method of calculating correlation and the probable 
error see 0 S. Myers, Text-book of Experimental Psychology , p 123, 
or W, Brown, Essentials of Mental Measurement 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MEMORY AND 
THE TRANSFER OF MEMORY IMPROVEMENT. 

Experiment XX. 

Interpretation of Results. — When all the results of 
Experiment XX are before him the student should 
carefully compare the score for Test A, taken before the 
practice penod, with the score for Test B, taken after the 
practice period Suppose that poetry has been learned 
during the practice period, has this resulted m an improve- 
ment m the capacity for learning poetiy as shown by Test B 
cotnpaied with Test A ? If so, does the control group show 
any improvement on the poetry test of Test B ? 

Further, has the exercise of the memoiy with poetry 
resulted m any improvement m the other memoiy tests, 
with letters and nonsense syllables, le is there a geneial 
improvement of the memoiy ? 

In the chapter upon rote memoiy we saw that it was 
undesirable to speak of memory m geneial, and that we 
ought rather to regard memory as an inclusive term covering 
various functions, such as visual memory, auditory memory, 
etc. 

Recent researches also suggest that there is no such 
thing as general memory improvement producible by 
practising the memoiy with one kind of material 
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If the results of a whole class in Experiment XX are 
considered, one fact at least is likely to appeal , namely, that 
there is httle or no general improvement m all the kinds 
of memory tests as the lesult of practice m poetry or 
vocabularies, — at least no greater improvement than the 
results given by the conti ol group may show to be attribut- 
able to the practice gained in Test A itself, or to the lesser 
difficulty of Test B 

It used to be thought that the study of, say, Latin 
“ strengthened the memoiy,” so that a boy could remember 
history or poetry better for having ground away at Latin 
verbs We have now good reason to believe that practice 
of the memory with any given material will effect but httle 
improvement in the memory for a second kind of material, 
except m so far as the two materials resemble one another 
This statement, however, only seems to be partially true 
and we must modify it somewhat. 

Mode of Transference of Memory Improvement. 

— Let the student examine his own or the class results in 
Experiment XX He may veiy likely find that practice m 
poetiy appears to have lesulted m an improvement m the 
power of memorising poetry One group of a class of my 
own improved m this respect 15 per cent , though the 
control group showed no such improvement But is this 
necessarily due merely to the fact that we are dealing with 
poetical ideas' 3 Almost certainly not, for it has been 
found that practice m poetry may actually improve the 
power of learning and remembering even nonsense sylla- 
bles, if these are rhythmically arranged Here the only 
resemblance seems to be the common element of rhythm. 
Apparently the sensibility to the influence of rhythm, or 
the facility in making use of it m learning work, is 
increased by sucli practice with poetiy, moie especially in 
EX P 10 
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the young, where there is ample capacity for such develop- 
ment 1 

This gi eater sensibility, or facility, appears to aid the 
assimilation or the retention of the rhythmic material If 
the student examines his answers to the rhythmic nonsense 
syllables test, he may notice that sometimes he has paned 
a nonsense syllable with its wrong partnei, but that he has 
at least given it its correct position as regaids the beat and 
rhythm This often happens, and it shows how strong 
may be the association between a syllable and its appropriate 
stress or beat In a class of my own, the group which had 
practised with vocabularies showed an improvement of 
20 per cent in the learning of pairs of nonsense syllables, 
though the control group scarcely showed any improvement 
m the same tests Possibly here, too, the facility which 
had been gained m usmg rhythm m the learning of vocabu- 
laries proved useful m the subsequent learning of nonsense 
syllables 

In a somewhat similar way it seems possible for the 
capacity for visualisation (or at least for the habit of using 
it in learning) to be increased through practice m learning, 
say, nonsense syllables or vocabulanes This improvement 
m visualisation may then reveal itself m improvement of 
the memory of material of quite a different nature, provid- 
ing that visualising can be made use of here also Thus if 
the student has learned to make more use of his visual 
memory m the course of learning vocabularies, he may find 
that he improves m the visual letter test m Test B without 
doing so in the auditory letter and figure test He should, 
as always, carefully compare his results with his introspec- 
tive remarks made at all stages of the experiment Such 

1 Many adults have no doubt reached a stage in which the facility 
in such use of rhythm can be no further developed 
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remarks may be able to explain apparent anomalies Thus 
those membei s of the class who visualised m the auditory 
test may find that they improve even m this test as the 
lesult of practice in visualisation 

We see then that there may be a kind of tiansfer of 
memory improvement through practice in one kind of 
material to the capacity for learning another kind, through 
such common functions as visualisation or rhythmisation 
But it is found that slight changes m method may easily 
disturb this transfer thiough a common function And 
theie is some evidence that, m any case, transfer! ed improve- 
ment is not of a veiy permanent nature At any rate such 
improvement is not enough to 3 ustify us m givmg a boy X 
to learn m order to improve his memory foi Y, as long as 
we can give him Y itself 

Great improvement may of course take place where the 
material I learn now is itself a help m learning and 
remembering other matenal For example, if my mind 
has been well stored with historical facts I shall learn 
and lemember new histoneal facts more easily if these 
new facts are connected with and can be linked on to the 
old ones 

The whole question of the transference of memory 
improvement is a very complex and difficult one, and in this 
brief account we have had to pass over many problems 
Among other thmgs we have ignored the distinction between 
(1) improvement of the power of learning and (2) improve^ 
ment in the power of retaining, i e m memory proper 
The distinction is interesting theoietically, but from the 
educational point of view it is not so important as it may 
appear For even if all improvement is really improvement 
m the power to learn, this means that a given amount of 
material is xeally learned m a shorter time, and so some 
time can be spared subsequently for revision , consequently, 
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with, a double learning the work will finally be remembeied 
better 

References for fiuthei leading on this impoit&nt topic will be 
found m the bibliography at the end of the book In the foregoing 
chapter I am especially indebted to W G Sleight’s excellent article 
m the British, Journal of Psychology , Vol IV For a theoretical 
discussion of the question of the improvement of the memory see 
James, Principles of Psychology , Vol I , p 667, and Stout, Manual 
of Psychology , p 582 



CHAPTER X. 


THE ACQUISITION OF SKILL THE METHOD 
OF TRIAL AND ERROR 1 

Experiments XXI, XXH. and XXIII 

The Method of Trial and Error.— The experiment m 
mirror drawing illustrates what is perhaps the most funda- 
mental and elementary method of learning, viz learning 
by trial and error, or, as it might better be called, by trial 
and elimination of error 

Suppose I have a safe, with a combination lock of which 
I know the key to be CXB Knowing this I can at once 
set the letters m their right position and open the safe 
Here I am applying knowledge of a fact m order to do 
something 

My procedure is fundamentally different if I try to learn 
such a game as golf No doubt to some extent I can 
make use of knowledge, e g advice and information from 
an instructor But to a large extent any progress I make 
in the game is due to a much less deliberate and less con- 
scious process I hit at a ball and miss it I take 
another aim, and this time my procedure is modified 
Certain muscular contractions which led to my previous 
enor tend to be # avoided, and this time I succeed in 
making a hit, though a bad one Yet I may be quite 

1 In connection with this chapter the student may lead Stout, 
Manual of Psychology , pp. 375-384 
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unable to say exactly what modifications took place m the 
second stroke, and at the third stroke I may miss as badly 
again as I did at the first stroke Only very giadually 
are the wrong movements eliminated and the light ones 
stamped m Piobably the tknll of pleasure experienced 
when we feel that we have done the right thing helps to 
stamp m the tendency towards the performance of that 
right action, so that on another occasion it is more likely 
to lecur than it was previously 

In learning golf thus, I am using the method of trial 
and enor, and this method is constantly used by childien 
in developing motor habits, not only in the very early 
stages, eg m such actions as grasping, walking, throwing 
a ball, etc , but also m learning to draw and write, or to 
play a musical instrument 

Value of the Mirror- drawing Test. — It is chiefly m 
order to bring home to the student the nature and the 
extreme difficulty of this method of trial and eiroi that 
the mirror experiment is given The child m learning to 
write has to coordinate certain definite hand movements 
with sight Similarly m the mirror experiment the stu- 
dent has to establish new coordinations between hand 
movement and the visual impressions reversed by the 
mirror The giadual and irregular way in which such 
coordinations are established will be readily seen from the 
curves of times and of errors, especially the latter As we 
have already indicated, the method of tual and error is 
especially characterised by this variability Thus to- 
morrow I may be worse at golf than I am to-day, and 
similarly the child may be worse at writing, but he does 
not therefore deserve a scolding for carelessness Only 
very gradually can the wrong movements be eliminated 
and the right coordinations set up 
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Below are given the actual curves of one subject for 
time and errors m Experiment XXI Xote especiallj the 
great irregularity of the error curve Sometimes subjects 
improve more rapidly as regards errors, but do not reduce 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

Number of Drawing 
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their time so much Others reduce their time more 
rapidly, but make very little reduction in the matter of 
eirors 

It has been found that, m the course of learning motor 
habits, eg in learning typewriting, the curve of progress 
here and there shows a plateau, where for the time it 
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appears that no progress is being made Possibly it indi- 
cates the occunence of a rest period, -which, as it were, the 
mind unconsciously takes when it has been hard-pressed 
The experiment will provide for the teacher a concrete 
example of the difficulties that children have to face in 
developing the pioper coordination of muscles for what- 
ever puipose this may be necessaiy, and of the gradual 
and irregular progress which is essentially chaiactenstic 
of this method of learning The work of the child in 
learning to write or draw will at least be no less difficult 
than the mirror drawing is to the student, for the latter 
simply has to learn to reverse the directions of all his 
usual movements The continuation of a movement m a 
straight line, once the student has started in the right 
direction, is already partly provided for by previously 
acquired motor habits. Furthermore, the adult sometimes 
quickly works out the principle that he must move his 
hand away from the mirror when he wants his pencil to 
move towards him Of course an so far as such a principle 
is applied the method is no longer purely a method of 
trial and error, and that is why the student is advised to 
avoid reflecting too much upon his movements as he tries 
to trace the figuie 
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MENTAL FATIGUE 
Experiments XXIY and XXV. 

Discussion of Results of Experiment XXIV, — The 

subject of fatigue is a highly complex one and has received 
an amount of attention from experimental psychologists 
proportionate to its importance We must here confine 
ourselves to a brief and simple discussion bearing directly 
upon the experiments given. 

The student should first study the nature of the curve 
of work in Experiment XXIV m connection with his own 
introspective remarks It is frequently found that the 
curve is affected by the following factors 

Factors Affecting the Work Curve. — In the first 
period of work there is often a good peiformance due to 
the novelty of the experiment This may be followed by a 
diop, but the curve soon rises owing partly to practice, 
and partly to the fact that the subject “ warms ” to his 
work This is called incitement If the work is sufficiently 
piolonged, fatigue eventually sets in, showing itself as a 
rule chiefly in a larger number of enors rather than m a 
deci eased amount of work. There are frequently, of 
course, fluctuations at this period. Some psychologists 
believe that the feeling of fatigue causes the subject to 
rest somewhat for a time, so that he recuperates , and thus 
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shortly after a drop owing to fatigue the curve may 
suddenly rise again as a result of such lecuperation 

Finally, if the work is sufficiently prolonged, there is a 
marked detenoiation, the quantity of work done dropping, 
as well as the number of enors increasing If at the 
beginning of the last period a warning is given to the 
subject that he has now reached the last section of his 
woik a final spurt at the end may be observed, though an 
increase m the amount of work done m this last period 
may be more than counterbalanced by increased in- 
accuracy 

We have here described what may be called an ideal 
curve, but some of these variations may not appear m any 
given curve Throughout the book we have emphasised 
the enoimous importance for the experimental psychologist 
of the fact of individual variations, and this fact is very 
evident m the case of fatigue 

Analysis of a Fatigue Curve. — Below is given an 
actual curve of a subject who worked at the crossing out 
of four letters m continuous prose for twenty-two minutes 
Let us study the given cmve m detail In the first place 
there is m this case no specially good performance m the 
first period of two minutes Practice effects, however, aie 
very quickly shown, culminating m the maximum score of 
148 at eight minutes, though this improvement is some- 
what discounted by the considerable increase of errors 
during the same period There follows then a marked 
drop m the amount of work (see below), though the errors 
slightly increase Then there is a suggestion of the 
rhythmic return of more efficient work as the work cuive 
rises slightly and the errors decrease Then comes a 
second drop m the work done, and the signal given at the 
twentieth minute that the last period had arrived only 
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succeeded in arresting tins drop in the amount of work 
done at the expense of an enormous increase in the 
number of errors 


Fatigue Curve. 
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We still have to consider the motor enors , le the cases 
m which the subject failed in her attempt to cross out the 
letter propeily, putting the mark beside the letter instead 
of through it These errors are indicated by the motor 


hvmber of en m 
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curve above From a consideration of this motor error 
curve we may conclude that the great diop m the work 
curve after the maximum of 143 is reached is partly due 
to the student adopting an attitude of greater carefulness 
m manipulating her pencil, for here the motor errors 
decrease 

The fact that fatigue was present at the end of the test 
is emphasised by the great rise m the motor ei ror curve 
co-incident with the rise m the error curve proper With 
the warning that the last period was reached the subject 
attempted more rapid work, but succeeded only m increas- 
ing her number of errors of both kinds, while the amount 
of work showed no increase As stated before, neither 
kind of error (motor erroi or omission) is subtracted from 
the total number of letters crossed out as shown m the 
woik curve 

The subject whose curve is shown above was unusually 
quick in showing the effects of fatigue There seem, how- 
ever, to be some subjects who do not show fatigue either 
by a lessening amount of woik done or by an increasing 
number of errors, even in as long a period as two hours 
spent in arithmetical calculations There are doubtless 
marked individual variations m the extent to which a 
subject “ works himself out ” Some woik steadily at a 
pace which is not really then highest possible, though they 
may not be conscious of this. This fact is shown some- 
times by the sudden increase of which they aie capable 
when they hear that the last period is reached Others, 
on the other hand, work up to their full capacity all the 
time, and an effort to spurt only shows itself, as we have 
seen above, m a greater numbei of errors. 1 ' 

1 As far as my own observations go an increase m the amount of 
work due to a spurt at the end is found more frequently among 
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Fatigue and Boredom. — Those who find that they 
can do much better with a spurt may have imagined that 
they were really fatigued . indeed they may have felt very 
tired Probably they were sufieung fiom boredom more 
than from anything else Indeed it is often difficult to 
distinguish between fatigue and boredom All students 
know how, when they are feeling tiled with their woik, if 
a point of special interest arises, all thoughts of fatigue 
may be forgotten and work may go on quite vigorously 
again In such cases we are probably only boxed, rather 
than fatigued in the special sense m which experimental 
psychologists are now using the word, namely as indicating 
a reduced capacity for woilc 

In this sense fatigue must be distinguished not only 
from boredom but from the feeling ofthedness Normally 
the feeling of tiredness acts as a safeguard against excessive 
work, but it seems possible for some subjects to feel 
“ tired ” when there is no real fatigue in the special sense 
used above On the other hand, m some cases a state of 
serious fatigue seems to be leached before adequate warn- 
ings are given by the feeling of tiredness 

The testimony of a person as to his own state of fatigue 
is thus seen to be not always reliable. The student should 
carefully compare his own introspective remarks as to his 
feelings of fatigue with the objective record of the work 
done It will be found also that one’s impressions as to 
the amount of work done are often untrustworthy. Thus 
one subject wrote that he seemed to be going much more 
slowly than m a previous test, whereas he was really going 
faster. 

men than among women Whether this is due to the slower onset 
of fatigue with men, or to the fact that they do not “work them- 
selves out ” as conscientiously as the women do, 1 leave the reader 
to judge 
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Mechanisation. — One further point the student should 
obseive, namely the tendency towards “mechanisation ’ 5 
As we have already seen m Experiment VII , the simpler 
the work, the more readily does it tend to become 
mechanical This is m itself a means of lelievmg higher 
mental piocesses from some of their work, and so of 
lessening then fatigue 1 The writer finds that m the case 
of many subjects, himself included, the onset of fatigue 
seems to show itself paitly m the occasional failure of such 
mechanisation of mental woik and m the lecurrmg neces- 
sity for very deliberate attention to the method of woikmg 

The Effect of a Pause. — As an interesting variation 
of the method of Experiment XXIV the introduction 
of a short pause m the middle of the work period was 
suggested This naturally delays the onset of fatigue 
But if the pause is veiy short, more is lost thiough the 
loss of incitement and the necessity of “warming up” to 
the woik again than is gamed m any other way On the 
other hand, if the interval is indefinitely prolonged, some- 
thing is lost through the partial disappearance of the 
improvement due to practice The ideal pause, which gives 
the maximum amount of work, naturally varies with the 
individual and according to the natuie of the work and 
the length of the total work period 

The following is an interesting curve showing the work 
done by a student with the multiplication test given m 
Test B, Experiment XXIV Half-an-hour’s work at the 
test was followed by the usual college interval of ten 
minutes, after which a further period of sixteen minutes 
was spent at the test 

1 In some mental tests it would seem that the rapidity with 
which work can be mechanised is some indication of the intelligence 
of the worker 
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From tlie cuive itfwiH be seen that practice ejects are 
very obvious in tlie first quartei -hour’s wort, but little 

Fatigue Curve Showing Effect of Interval 



further advance is made m the second quarter-hour Yet 
much better work is done after the interval, though theie 
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has been no further piactice The explanation must be 
that fatigue was overcoming any further tendency for the 

. ° n f ivt nutfli piactice effects m the second quaiter- 
curve tousetniuu 0 r u 

hour The interval pioved to be of serviceable length, 
laro-ely removing the effects of fatigue and allowing the 
effects of Piactice to show themselves more completely 
(The numbei of enors made by the subject was mappreci- 

able ) 


Di«enssion of the Results of Experiment XXV.— 

w , to Experiment XXV , m which the fatigue 

We turn now to 

tests are apphed at different times of the da r or after vary- 
ing kinds of work Here we have a different principle of 
experiment involved. Previously, m Experiment XXIV , 

^ o- fatigue due to arithmetical work by 

we weie estimate, & 

changes in the amount and accuracy of the work itself 
Now 0 we are concerned with the fatigue due, say, to an 
hour’s physical exercise, and we are seeking to detect its 
presence hr introducing a test which involves a different 
kmd f woik Such are called interpolation tests 
^This method calls for comment Interpolation tests 
involve the assumption that the fatigue produced, say, by 
Tfl+m or ovmnastics will result in a lessened capacity for 
doing the arithmetic of the fatigue test Now it is well 
known that after a change of work we often feel a renewal 
of vigour and some writers question whether there is any 
“ transfer” of fatigue. In some cases indeed a period of 
llWnl work actually seems to increase the amount of 
physical work done in the succeeding work test On the 
f h h d it is evident that we cannot continue indefinitely 
the'renewal of mental vigour by the mere changing of our 
work for a kmd of “ general fatigue sets m A discus- 
’ f ,v go lution to the apparent contradiction here 

would carry us too fai into the physiology of fatigue. For 
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practical purposes we may regaid it as a question of degree. 
Each, special kind of work causes fatigue particularly for 
that special work, and if sufficiently prolonged it also con- 
tubutes to geneial fatigue 

The student will thus be piepared for Yery varying 
results from his interpolation tests according to the nature 
of the work which has preceded them Normally one might 
expect that the gi eater the change of work, the less will 
the fatigue due to the pievious work be shown m the 
fatigue test But this i ule is liable to at least one marked 
exception. One of the most valuable results of fatigue 
tests has been to show that vigorous physical work is not 
always a good preparation for immediately subsequent 
mental work, although the change is so great Some 
writers indeed go so far as to regard drill and gymnastics 
as the most fatigumg of all school work 1 


The Use of Fatigue Tests in Schools. — It should not 
be difficult for the teacher to apply the methods of experi- 
ment illustrated m the tests on fatigue, m the course 
of oidinary school work, should he so desire He may 
quite well use a series of veiy simple arithmetical calcula- 
tions, well within the capacity of the children of the class 
to be tested As such are frequently used m school for 

1 The writer is very conscious that this chapter is far from being 
a complete discussion of the problem of mental fatigue, w hich is of 
course complicated by the mterfeience of bodily fatigue, the neces- 
sity for recurring intervals for the nourishment of the bodily or- 
ganism, etc For a further discussion the student is referred to 
C S Myers, Text -book of Expei imental Psychology , Chapter XIV. ; 
Clapai&de, Experimental Pedagogy , Chapter V , Bumville, Child 
Mind , Chapter IX. , Busk, Experimental Education, Chapter XIII ; 
Offner, Mental Fatigue , tianslated by Whipple , and to the articles 
mentioned in the Bibliography. 
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practice m accuracy, lie need not feel that he is wasting 
time from the point of view of the ordinary school work 

If the amount and accuracy of work done is to be the 
criterion of fatigue the work selected should conform to two 
conditions. In the first place, as already stated, it must be 
well within the power of the children to perform fairly ac- 
curately when at their best Secondly, the work must be 
throughout of equal difficulty, as far as this is possible 

The teacher should be able to provide long lists of short 
sums that will conform sufficiently to this condition He 
may speak of the test as a kind of competition to see which 
pupils can work most quickly. Such tests might be applied 
for any of the purposes already referred to in the experi- 
ments for adults. 

The Method of Equal Groups. — In order to allow for 
the effect of pi actice the following plan may be used After 
three or four preliminary tests with the given material, the 
class may be divided into two equally efficient groups, A 
and B, upon the basis of their performances m these pre- 
liminary tests 1 Group A may now take a second senes of 
three or four tests at, say, some time m the morning session 
for several days Meanwhile group B may do the same 
test at the end of the afternoon session of the same days 
Or group A may do the second series of tests after, say, 
physical exercises, and group B after sedentary work As 
groups A and B did equally well m the first series of tests, 
any marked differences of results between the results of 
group A’s second series of tests and group B’s second senes 
of tests may probably be ascribed to the fact that they 
were either done at different times of the day or after sub- 
jects producing different degrees of fatigue, or at least of 
what we may call “ fatigue for arithmetic ” 

1 See p 48 for a method of division into groups of equal efficiency. 
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In a similar way a teacher may make use of several of 
the tests already given m this book, more especially rote 
memory tests, or Experiment YII on the division of atten- 
tion 

Fatigue and the School Time-table. — The teacher 
may also pei'form experiments to find the degree to which 
diffeient kinds of work suffer thiough being done at the 
slacker periods of the day This is obviously an important 
question with a view to the best placing of subjects m the 
time-table . 1 Much research remains to be done m refer- 
ence to this problem, though some important results have 
already been obtained. Theie is, for example, some evi- 
dence that the fatigue expenenced by many elementary 
school children towards the close of an afternoon’s session 
unfits them for arithmetical problem work to a greater 
extent than it does for rote memory work To deal with 
such a problem we do not of course need to interpolate 
special fatigue tests, but to compare the work done m 
arithmetic by a gioup of pupils during morning hours with 
the work done by the same group, or, better, with a group 
of equal capacity, working m the afternoon, and then to 
compare similarly the work done m the learning of poetry 
or of tables by two equal groups, one working m the 
morning and the other in the afternoon. 

This division into groups may prove an interference with 
the school routine, but as the test work is to be done in 
silence, the second group of the class can also be doing 

1 Where different subjects are taught by different teachers the 
possible influence of the teachers upon the development of fatigue 
must be kept m mind Thus a class may be more fatigued after a 
lesson in arithmetic with teacher A than after a lesson on exactly 
the same topic with teaehei B This question of the influence of 
the teacher upon fatigue may itself be made a subject of experi- 
ment 
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some silent woik, such as the learning of poetry, while the 
first group aie doing the arithmetic test, the first group 
learning the poetry when the second gioup aie domg the 
arithmetic test Thus the whole class will be occupied 
with some useful work 

Dictation as a Fatigue Test. — The difficulties due to 
the complicating effects of practice can be largely avoided 
if such a subject as Dictation is chosen as a fatigue test, 
only those errors bemg reckoned which cannot be attributed 
to real ignorance, but rather to what the teacher would call 
usually “ carelessness 51 The dictation must be given slowly, 
so that there is no need for any child to hurry Under 
these conditions the dictation test has yielded striking 
results Thus the classes tested before school and after 
school m the afternoon gave the following number of such 
“ slips JJ (pei 100 letters and per 100 pupils) 

Slips in Dictation 

1st class 2nd class 3rd class 
Before school 123 121 72 

After school 156 145 102 

The table shows an average increase m the number of 
errois of about 30 per cent due to afternoon’s work 



CHAPTER XII. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
Experiments XXVI and XXVII 

Completion Test. — The following are the passages, 
printed m full, of which portions were used for completion 
tests in Experiment XXVI 

Piece A. 

“ About three-fourths of the whole population of Eng- 
land belong to the wage-earning classes , and at all events 
when they are well fed, properly housed and educated, 
they have their fair share of that nervous enei gy which is 
the raw material of business ability. Without going out 
of their way they are all consciously or unconsciously com- 
petitors for posts of business command The ordinary 
workman, if he shows ability, generally becomes a fore- 
man , from that he may use to be a manager, and to be 
taken into partnership with his employer Or, having 
saved a little of his own, he may start one of those small 
shops which still can hold their own m a working man’s 
quarter, stock it chiefly on ciedit, and let his wife attend 
to it by day, while he gives his evenings to it In these 
or in other ways he may increase his capital till he can 
stait a small, workshop or factory Once having made 
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a good beginning, be will find the banks eager to give bun 
generous credit ” 1 


Piece B 

One day the eagle went with the other buds to see 
which could fly the highest They agreed that he who 
could fly the highest should be called the strongest bird 
All started at the same time and flew away among the 
clouds One by one they grew weaiy and returned, but 
the eagle flew upward and upward until he was a mere 
speck m the heavens. When he came back the otheis 
were waiting for him , and when he touched the ground a 
linnet flew off his back, where he had been hidden, and 
said that he himself was the strongest bird “I am 
stionger than the eagle,” said the linnet, “for not only 
did I fly as high, but when he began his downward flight, 
I left my hiding-place and flew up a little higher ” After 
this boastful speech the others shook their heads and 
called a council to decide the matter After a long debate 
they decided that the eagle was the strongest bird, for not 
only did he fly so high, but he earned the linnet as well 
To this day his plumes are worn the emblems of strength 
and courage 

The Possibility of Estimating General Intelli- 
gence by Psychological Tests. — Experiments XXVI 
and XXVII have been given as illustrations of the kind 
of tests which psychologists have recently devised as 
means of testing general intelligence A book of this 
kind would hardly have been complete without some 
reference to work of this nature, which "has received a 
considerable amount of attention of late For though the 

1 From Alfred Marshall, Economics of Industry . 
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estimation of general intelligence by means of compara- 
tively simple psychological tests is still a question of dis- 
pute, some eminent psychologists speak with confidence of 
the future of such tests 1 We will here briefly consider 
further their nature, their possible uses, and the conditions 
to which they must conform It should be understood at 
the outset that not even the most sanguine psychologist 
would claim that any one test can give a satisfactory 
estimate of the order of intelligence of a class of children 
All would agree that a group of tests would be necessary, 
probably at least half-a-dozen 

We have already given several examples of tests which 
have been found to give high correlations with general 
intelligence as estimated by teachers, viz mirror drawing, 
“ opposites ” (restricted association) test, completion test, 
apprehension of numbers 

Other tests which have given very high correlations 
with general intelligence are the following (1) Completion 

of Analogies, e g stoim calm war * (2) Formation 

of sentences to include given words, e g moon . circle 
(3) Judgmg whether given syllogisms are valid or not 
These and the other tests mentioned have given correla- 
tions with “ estimated intelligence ” varying from 0 5 to 
0 8 and even higher 

The question naturally arises, how is it that the order 
of merit in the performance of such tests resembles so 
closely the order drawn up by teachers upon the basis of 
their estimate of the general intelligence of the children ? 
How is it also that tests so dissimilar, apparently, as the 
completion test, mirror drawing test, and the appiehension 
of numbers test con elate highly with one another ? 

The piesumption is that in all such tests clnldien do 

x Cf W McDougall, Psycholoqy (Home University Library), p 190 f. 
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well in pioportion to their possession of some common 
factor which plays a predominant part m determining 
general intelligence, possibly, for example, voluntary 
attention, or perhaps a kind of “ mental energy ” 

If such a piesumption could be soundly established 
mental tests would, without doubt, pi ovule a very useful 
means of estimating the mental capacity of childien Let 
us for a moment compare the possible values of mental 
tests with those of present day examinations 

Mental Tests compared with Examinations. — 

(1) Mental tests estimate “ native ” capacity rather than ac- 
quired TcnovSledge Of course it is not claimed that experi- 
ence and training have no effect upon the capacity to do 
such tests, but rather that, m so far as such is the case, 
all children of the same age have had about the same 
amount of experience These mental tests can therefore 
be fairly applied to children who have had very different 
kinds of school training The most evident difference 
between mental tests and examinations lies in the fact ~ 
that special preparation m the subject of the examination 
is so important a factor m determining success The 
length of time the child has studied the subject, and the 
quality of the teaching which he has had, help to deter- 
mine the result of an examination, so that this result does 
not depend merely upon his own congenital capacity 

The particular kind of education the child has had does 
not, however, affect the lesults of such a test as the appie- 
hension of numbers or mirror drawing Thus we could 
apply them quite fairly to children whose training had 
been very different Indeed they have actqally been used 
to compare the general intelligence of children at a high- 
class Preparatory school with that of children at an 
Elementary school. Opinion seems to be very widely 
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divergent as to whether two such groups of children would 
differ greatly as regards native intelligence 

Obviously it would be unfair to attempt to decide this 
by means of examinations in school subjects, for the 
children of a Preparatory school will have had much better 
training m certain subjects though the Elemental y school 
children may have concentrated more thoroughly upon 
others We should be at a loss to know whether we 
should attribute a better performance m, say, arithmetic 
on the part of one of these groups of children to a more 
efficient or prolonged training m the subject or to superior 
natural capacity But such tests as mirror di awing, ap- 
prehension of numbers, and several other simple tests do 
not suffer from such limitations The school training of 
the Preparatory school children will not give them any 
advantage m such tests 

On the other hand, from another pomt of view, examina- 
tions are superior to simple mental tests This is due to 
the very fact that examinations are means of estimating 
"“"not merely native ability but also previous training and 
application. Thus they are a test of the amount of good 
work done, and even of the presence 01 absence of some 
valuable moral qualities which have little or nothing to do 
with success m psychological tests 

(ii) Mental tests can be kept more constant in difficulty 
and can be more exactly marked than is the case with exami- 
nations Thus they can be more easily standardised, and 
the results given by children m different schools and even 
m different countries can be compared 

All who have had any experience m examining know 
how difficult it # is to set two examination papers of exactly 
equal difficulty Further, it is often difficult to maintain 
the same standard throughout in marking the answers of 
the same examination paper When different examiners 
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set and mark different papers m different schools, or m the 
same school at different times, still greater divergence of 
standards is likely to result With many mental tests, 
however, a moie constant standaid can be maintained 
and exact maiking is easiei Thus one experimenter can 
apply certain tests to children m England and another 
expei linen ter can apply the same tests, m the same manner, 
allowing the same length of time, to children m America, 
and the results may be fairly compared 

Eurther, it may be possible, by applying simple tests to 
a child on his entering school, to prophesy with greater 
certainty than we can at present concerning the likelihood 
of his future development 

Mental tests may even eventually pi o vide us with a 
means of estimating mental capacity, which will be fairly 
constant fiom year to year and fiom generation to genera- 
tion Possibly we may look forwaid to a time when eveiy 
child will be subjected to simple mental tests at various 
periods of his school life and when these records will be 
kept, so that eventually tlieie may be an enormous amount" 
of material, not now available, for comparing the geneial 
intelligence (m so far as it can be estimated by such tests) 
of several generations as well as of diffeient countries 

All this may no doubt seem very much m the air, and 
it must be admitted that many of the mental tests so far 
used are not exempt from possible criticism, as we shall 
shortly see, yet some work of no little value has already 
been done with mental tests 

Examples of the Application of Mental Tests. — 

They have, for example, been applied with success m the 
diffeientiation of backward and normal children 1 They 

1 See A R Abelson, “The Measurement of Mental Ability of 
Backward Children,” British Journal of Psychology, Vol IV. 
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have been used further to estimate the comparative intelli- 
gence of the sexes , 1 a problem obviously difficult of solution 
by ordinal y examination methods owing to diffeiences of 
previous training , for even when boys and girls are educated 
m the same school, the influence of home, of friends, and 
of the geneial traditions of the sexes, and the divergence 
of future pm poses and aims, greatly affect the attitude of 
boys and girls to the respective school subjects Further, 
success m school work depends not merely upon intellectual 
capacity, but also upon such moral qualities as conscien- 
tiousness 

Lastly, mental tests have been applied to the problem of 
the hei editary transmission of intelligence In the very 
interesting experiments upon Preparatory and Elemen- 
tary school children already mentioned, it was found 
that, m all the tests which coi related with geneial in- 
telligence, the Preparatory school boys were superior to 
the boys of the Elementary school The only two tests 
m which the Elemental y school boys were equal or 
“^superior to the others weie tests which gave negative 
correlations with intelligence, ie in which duller boys 
of each school did better than the more intelligent boys 
of the same school 2 3 

Teachers may be interested to learn that, on the basis of 
the tests in the Preparatory school, the investigator sur- 
mised that one boy was not placed so high m the school 
as his intelligence seemed to entitle him to be. The head- 
master accordingly promoted this boy as an experiment, 
and reported, six months later, that the boy had amply 
justified his promotion 

1 See C. Biut atid R C Moore, “ The Mental Differences bo tween 

the Sexes,” Journal of Experimental Pedagogy, Vol 1. 

3 See C. Burt, “ Experimental Tests of General Intelligence,” 
British Journal of Psychology , Vol. IIL 
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Criticism of Mental Tests. — I have thought it well 
to give some account of these geneial intelligence tests 
because of the intense interest of the subject and be- 
cause of the attention they are attracting at present m 
the psychological and educational world At the same 
time it is well to recognise some possible sources of 
weakness m the tests 

Some critics are not completely satisfied that the common 
factor, which is apparently involved in some of these mental 
tests, is really intelligence, or even a mental function which 
constitutes an important element m general intelligence 
It has been suggested, for example, that such tests correlate 
with one another because of the dependence of all of them 
upon the attitude adopted by the boy towards such tests, 
for example the degiee of conscientiousness and of thorough- 
ness with which he tues to do what the expenmenter tells 
him But even if this explained the mtercon elation of the 
tests among themselves, it hardly seems to explain then 
high correlation with general intelligence as estimated by 
the teacher, unless we suppose that the same kind of con-* 
scientiousness was also the basis of the teacher’s estimate. 

When we consider the tests themselves other objections 
are apt to suggest themselves. It seems possible that 
experience, even of a specialised kind, may have consider- 
able influence m determining success m some tests Thus 
literary training and the extent of vocabulaiy doubtless 
help to determine the child’s success m the Completion 
test It must, however, be admitted that, as regards a 
number of the tests, the only kind of experience which is 
of value is of such a broad geneial natuie as to be fairly 
common to all children of a given age 

A more senous criticism of the tests, as tests of general 
intelligence, seems to me to lie m the fact that they give 
no scope for the application of those special interests which 
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are so important m determining the value and extent of 
mental woik 1 

In oidmary life it is sometimes the case that intensity 
of interest compensates, partially at least, for inferiority of 
mental capacity of a certain kind at the start As a rule, 
no doubt, lack of capacity tends to deaden interest ; but 
a keen interest may at least quicken and develop capacity 
which would otherwise have lam dormant The mental 
tests we have m mind fail to give any estimate of the 
presence or absence of such great dominating interests 
It is not surprising then that they do not seem to afford 
satisfactory intelligence tests for adults 

On the other hand, it may be urged that an important 
element of general intelligence is the very capacity to apply 
oneself to comparatively uninteresting things, or to adapt 
oneself to, and find an interest m, novel tasks, and that 
for such capacities the mental tests give considerable scope 
A fuither objection may possibly be raised on the 
grounds that, in mental tests, the work almost always has 
— 4o be done at high speed and the mind that works slowly 
but thoroughly may seem to be at an unfair disadvantage 
Yet these and othei objections have always to face the 
fact that these tests when applied to school children do 
actually con elate highly with general intelligence as esti- 
mated by the teachers This estimate is itself no doubt 
very far from infallible, and may often be influenced, even 
more than it should be, by the position of the children as 
regaids school marks But it is suiely no small thing if 
a psychologist with a few simple tests can, m a few hours, 
give as fair an estimate of the correct order of a class as 

1 Qf W, James, ’Principles of Psychology , Yol I , p 423. “Ge- 
niuses are commonly believed to excel other men m their power of 
sustained attention . . But it is their genius making them atten- 
tive, not then attention making geniuses of them.” 
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legards their general intelligence as can be given by a 
teacher who has known them, and worked with them for a 
year or moie 

Pei haps the most senous criticism of the tests has yet 
to be named — viz that the results gamed by different in- 
vestigators with the same tests have sometimes shown 
serious divergences. For the present the most important 
task is an inquiry into the cause of such variations, the 
selection of those tests which give the highest and most 
constant correlations with intelligence and for which exact 
and definite instructions can be most easily given, and the 
standardisation of these tests so that they can be applied 
by different persons, m different schools, and at different 
times, in exactly the same way, as far as this is possible m 
operations into which some human element necessanly 
enteis 


THE BINET TESTS OF GENEEAL 
INTELLIGENCE 1 * * 

A fitting conclusion to this chapter may be formed by a 
brief account of some tests which have become famous 
not only m the country m which they originated, namely 
France, and m other countries on the Continent, but m 
this country and m America I refei to tests devised by 
Professor Bmet, some of whose work we have already 
studied, and Dr Th Simon. They conceived the plan of 
drawing up a list of simple questions exactly appropriate 
to the average child of three years old, a second set ap- 
propriate to children of four years old, and so on. After 

1 Throughout the discussion of the Bmet tests the reader may 

substitute for the term “ general intelligence” the words 4< degree 

of average mental development 55 or £ 4 mental age. 5 ’ 
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the application of these questions to large numbers of 
French children, they were able to ai range the questions 
so that, as a rule, most of the children of a given age 
succeeded m passing the test by answeimg at least four 
out of the five questions designed for that age. Usually 
the majority of children of the given age passed the test, a 
few failing m the tests for their age, while a few also 
succeeded m the test mtended for children a year or two 
older 

Test for Children Three Years of Age. — For 

example, the following were the tests given to three-year- 
old children 

1 Point to their eyes, nose, mouth, elbow. 

2. Eepeat a sentence of six syllables 

3 Eepeat two non-consecutive digits, thus 9 . . 7. 

They should be pronounced slowly 

4 “ What is your name ? ” Surname must be given. 

5 The child is shown pictures and asked “ What do you 
‘see there ? ” He should be able to recognise and name 
simple objects Only older childien give a description of 
the pictures, referring to the action, etc 

Advantages of the Binet Tests. — Such tests have 
some advantages ovei the type of intelligence test we have 
just described pieviously In the first place, they lend 
themselves more obviously to grading according to years 
Secondly, they are perhaps moie leadily applied, though the 
difficulty of applying the Binet tests must not be under- 
estimated Great caie must be taken to put the child 
completely at his ease before the tests are given and not 
to discourage ’him by telling him when he gives wrong 
answers On the other hand, equal care must be taken to 
avoid helping the child by the slightest degree of suggestion, 
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except when help for the -understanding of the question 
itself may be desirable 

In reply to those who question the capacity of an intelli- 
gent teacher to apply these tests fairly satisfactorily with- 
out piolonged psychological training, one may at least 
point out that teachers are continually forming opinions as 
to the general capacity of their pupils, and they are hardly 
likely, at the least, to do it less satisfactorily with the aid 
of the Binet tests so long as they keep m view the limita- 
tions of the tests and interpret the results with caution 1 

Especially must it be remembered that the tests can 
only give a rough and comparative estimate of the average 
capacity of the child As regards capacity for any 
special work he may be behind or beyond the majority 
of the childien of the age with which he is classed 

The Influence of Training. — Against the advantages 
of the Bmet tests mentioned must be put the great 
difficulty of avoiding the results of special training and 
information Take, for example, the question for the three- 
year-old children, “ What is your name ? ” the surname 
being particularly required It is easy to see that definite 
instruction on such a point might enable a child to pass 
the test, when an equally intelligent child of the same age 
might fail through lack of such definite instruction on the 
part of his parents, 

Of course no one claims that success m any of the Bmet 
tests is independent of expenence and training The 
principle underlying the system is that the experience 

1 As to the great differences between diffeient teachers m lespect 
to their usual ways of estimating the intelligence of their pupils see 
Bmet, “Nouvelles Recherches sur la Mesure du Niveau Intellectuel 
chez les Enfants d’EcoIe, 55 V Annie Psychologiqae , Vol XVII , 
p 169 
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necessary for the tests of any given age is of a very 
general nature, so general, indeed, that every child wiil 
have had such experience by the tune he reaches the given 
age The more backward children, however, have not 
sufficient native intelligence to take advantage of their 
experience as the brighter children do. 

Modification of the Tests for English-speaking 
Children. — It must be remembered that the tests vrere 
devised for French children Extended experiments m 
this country and Amenca suggest that the tests for the 
younger children, up to six and perhaps seven years of age, 
are too easy on the aveiage for Englisli-speakmg children, 
while some of the tests for older children are too difficult. 

The arrangement of tests of which I have been speaking 
is known as the Binet-Simon tests of 1908 Bmet and 
Simon themselves drew up in 1911 a revised list of the 
tests, and it is this arrangement which I have chiefly 
followed below I have, however, taken into consideration 
experiments of other mvestigators (especially English 
and American) with the Bmet tests , and occasionally, 
when there is good evidence that the tests should be 
assigned to a different age, at least for English-speaking 
children, I have made some rearrangement But in every 
such case the year to which Bmet finally assigned the test 
is given in brackets after the test 

The tests are given for the years from four to nine, as 
these are the yeais at which rapid estimations of the 
general intelligence of children are most frequently likely 
to be needed, for example, when the children are beginning 
their school life or entering a new school. Further, as 
already mentioned, there is a very considerable agreement 
among recent investigators that many of the later tests are 
too difficult for the ages to which they are assigned, and 

EX. P * ^ 
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the moving onward of such tests to later years would leave 
us with gaps unfilled In time, no doubt, satisfactory 
substitutes will be found for these unduly difficult tests m 
the middle yeais 

We have already seen some reason to believe that the 
average child of the upper middle classes has more native 
intelligence — apart fiom the results of better training — 
than the average child of the working class. Thus it is 
not surpnsmg that the Binet tests give different results 
according to the social standing of the children tested 
But even when this is allowed for, there seems to be some 
difference of opinion among various investigators as to the 
relative placing of some of the questions. This may be 
due to one of two things (1) either success in these 
particular tests may be detei mined laigely by the in- 
dividual environment of the child — m which case children 
m different countnes, or m different social ranks, would 
respond differently to the tests , (n) or success m these 
tests is peculiarly liable to be affected by the manner in 
which the tests are given, m which case different invest]^ 
gators would be likely to get different results even when 
applying the tests to children of the same country and of 
the same social standing 

It should be noted too that variation of the mode of 
putting the questions due to the different languages used 
may be considerable 

It thus appears that much more work is needed before 
a system of tests can be drawn up of universal validity 
But the reader will probably desire to apply the tests upon 
a group of children m the same school, belonging roughly 
to the same social class. In such cases, even supposing the 
tests of any given year are too easy or too hard for the 
children of that year, the teacher can at least apply a com - 
famiive test Those children who do much worse at the 
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given tests than the average are very kkeh to be among 
the dullards, while those who do best at the tests and 
succeed m tests meant for ages a year or two beyond them 
are very probably the brightest among the children tested 
Finally, though, as at present constituted, these tests 
cannot be expected to give very exact estimates of intelli- 
gence, their application is likely at least to give the teacher 
a valuable insight into the minds of the cliildien tested , 
and this not only by the records of success or failure m the 
various tests, but also by the manner m which the children 
tackle the problems. 


Binet’s Intelligence Tests . 1 

Four Years of Age. — (1) Show the child a closed pen- 
knife, and ask “ What is this ? ” Do the same with a 
penny, and a key All should be answered correctly. 

(2) Ask the child to repeat after you, (i) 639, (n) 592 
Pronounce the figures slowly 

(3) Draw a square about an inch long and ask the child 
to copy it, with pen and ink Let him make three copies. 
Two at least should be free from bad curves and over- 
lapping ends Thus A, B and C should be rejected, but D 
and E passed. (See Fig 10 ) [Five years 2 ] 

(4) Put four coins on the table and ask the child to 
count them. (Five years ) 

1 My thanks are due to Dr Th Simon for permission to reproduce 
copies of the pictures and diagrams 

2 The age stated in brackets after some of the tests indicates the 
age for which Bmefc suggests the test mhis 1911 scheme, unless 1908 
is explicitly mentioned The questions have not been moved from 
the year to which Binet assigned them unless there is considerable 
evidence that the change fits them better for English-speaking 
children. 
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(5) Diaw a line of 5 cm. and one of 6 cm parallel to 
one another, about 8 cm apart, and say to the child, 
“ Tell me -which is the longei of these two lines ” 

One investigator suggests that we should say “ longest,” 
this being what the child would piobably say himself 


<2 H 


ca 


Fig 10. 


Five Years of Age. — (1) “Which of these two is the 
prettier?” Three pairs of drawings such as those given 
below are to be used. Show them one pair at a time and 
do not point to either face (Six years ) 

(2) “ Which of these two boxes is the heavier ? ” Small 
boxes of the same shape and size, but containing different 
quantities of shot or other matenal, should be used The 
weight of the pairs should be as follows . — 

8 grams and 12 grams, 1 
6 grams and 15 grams. 

Place a pair of the boxes about thiee inches apait on a 
table m front of the child The main point here is to note 
whether the child knows how to set about estimating and 
comparing weights 

(8) “ Is it morning or afternoon ? ” (Six years.) 

(4) Kepeat a sentence of ten syllables Three chances 
should be given if necessary, with a new sentence each time 

Suggested examples “If you go out be sure to take 
your coat ” “ When Spring comes the birds will sing m 

the trees ” « 

(5) Procure two oblong pieces of cardboard of equal 

1 1 gram = 154 grams, approximately 
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size Cut one oblong diagonally Place the two triangles 
thus obtained near the other oblong on the table thus 


Fig 12 

Say, “ Put these two cards together,” pointing to the 
triangles, “ so that they make a figuie like this,” pointing 
to the oblong 1 

Six Tears of Age, — (1) Say to the child, “Here is a 
key I want you to put it on that chair Then shut the 
door. Then on the chair near the door you will see a box 
Bring me that box How listen again . first put the key 
on this chair, then shut the door, then bung me the box ” 
All three ordeis must be executed and m the correct 
order. This is a test m which much will evidently depend 
on the clearness of the directions (Seven years.) 

(2) “ What colour is this ? ” Show red, yellow, blue 
and green Ho failure must be allowed. (Seven years.) 

(3; “ What is (i) a fork, (n) a table, (in) a chair, (iv) a 
horse ? ” Definition by usage should be possible at this 
age, e g a fork is to eat with , a chair is to sit on. At a 
later stage definition by classification and by enumeration 
of qualities begins Younger children are frequently con- 
tent with the repetition of the word, thus “ What is a 

1 Two investigators put this test at four years , one, with Bmet, 
at five years ; two others put it at six years This f *divergence may 
be due to the different ways m which the triangles may be placed. 
When placed as m Fig 12 one tiiangle has to be 'turned over to 
accomplish the test See Winch, Child Study, Vob Vtl , No 3 
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fork ? ” “A fork,” At least tliree definitions out of five 
should give something more than this 

(4) The child should lepeat a sentence of sixteen syl- 
lables One out of thiee sentences to be repeated cor- 
rectly (1908 ) 

(5) Place thirteen pennies before the child and ask him 
to count them aloud, and to point to each penny as he 
counts it. No error should be made 

a 

Seven Years of Age. — (1) {< Show me your right 
hand ” “ Show me your left ear ” 

Bmet found that piaetically every four -year-old child 
pointed to his right eai after having pointed to his right 
hand, while one in three of the five-year- olds made a 
mistake 

(2) Place thiee pennies and three halfpennies on the 
table Say to the child, “ Suppose I were to give you all 
these how much would you have in halfpence altogether ? ” 

(8) “ Look at this face What is left out ? ” The 




test is passed if two out of three are done correctly. 
(Eight years) 
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should be “ story ” pictures, not mere landscapes. The 
child is to be asked, “ What do you see m this picture ? 
Tell me what it is about ” Four- and five-year-old chil- 
dren usually mention individual objects At six or seven 
description proper begins, with reference to what people are 
domg This test is passed if the child gives something 
more than a mere enumeration of objects m one of the 
pictures 

(5) The child is required to copy accurately with pen 
and ink a diamond shape Bmet accepted figures 1, 2 and 
3 below, but not figures 4, 5 and 6 (Six years ) 






Fig 14, 



Eight Years of Age. — (1) Comparison from memory. 

“ You know what a fly is ? ” “ Yes ” “ Akd you know 
what a butterfly is ? ” “ Yes.” “ Are theylthe same ? ” 
“ No ” “ W ell, what is the difference between them ? How 
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can yon tell tliem apart ? ’ ’ There should be real comparison 
m at least two out of three pairs of objects suggested The 
two objects for comparison must be quite familiar to the 
child. Other pairs suggested milk and water, cloth and 
paper. 

(2) “Count from twenty backwai ds to nought” If 
necessary start the child with 20, 19, 18 

The counting should be completed withm twenty seconds 

(8) Dictation of a simple phrase, such as “ The pretty 
little girls ” This must be written sufficiently correctly and 
legibly to be lead by a person who did not know what was 
to be written (1908 ) 

(4) Ask the child ( 1 ) the day of the week, (n) the 
month, (m) the day of the month, (iv) the year. Allow 
an error of thiee days either way m the day of the month 
Failure is most common with respect to the year Borne 
younger children tested by Bmet had actually been especi- 
ally trained by daily practice m giving such dates and 

^days, yet failed utterly m this test, showing the uselessness 
of premature instruction 

(5) Repeat five figures, e g 79235 

Nine Years of Age.-— (1) Ask for definitions of com- 
mon objects, as m question 8 for six-year-olds By now the 
children should give something more than mere usage ; e g 
instead of saying that a horse is “ for drawing carnages ” 
the classification of horse under animal may lie given, thus 
“ a horse is an animal that draws caniages,” or a descrip- 
tion may be given 

(2) Play at “shop” with the child Piovide yourself 
with a shilling and give him four pennies, eight halfpennies, 
a threepenny and a sixpenny piece, a shilling, fiorm, and 
half-crown. * 

Price an article at fourpence, and handing your shilling 
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ask for change. The test is passed if the correct change is 
given 

(3) “Tell me the names of all the months m ordei ” 
One enor of omission or misplacement may be allowed 

(4) Place on the table, m haphazard order, a halfpenny, 
penny, threepenny piece, sixpence, shilling, florin, half-a- 
crown, a ten- shilling piece and a sovereign Ask the child 
to name these. A confusion between the florm and the 
half-crown or between the ten-shilling piece and the 
sovereign may be passed over, but not the invention of a 
new piece, e g three shillings or fifteen shillings 

(5) Easy problem questions 

(i) “ What should you do when you miss a tram ? 99 
G-ood answer, “ Take the next ” Bad answers, “ Pun after 
it,” “ G-o home,” “ Buy a ticket ” 

(n) “ What should you do when you break something 
which does not belong to you ? ” 

(m) “ What should you do if a boy you are playing with 
hits you without meaning to ? ” 

Two sensible answers may be regarded as satisfactory. 

The Method of Scoring. — Suppose it is desired to test 
a child of six years of age. The investigator should first 
apply the tests prescribed for children five years of age 
Success m these will give the child confidence If he fails 
to pass the test, i e answers less than four out of five 
questions, the tests for children still a year younger should 
be applied 

Suppose, however, the child passes the five- year-old test 
satisfactorily, he should proceed to the six-year- old test. 
If this is passed, or if any question m this is answered 
correctly, the test for seven-year-olds should\be used, and 
so on until a test is reached m which the child answers 
none of the questions for that year 
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Even tlie child who has failed in the five-yeai-old test 
and who had to go back to the foui -year-old test should sub- 
sequently be given the six-year-old test, then the seven-year- 
old test, and so on, until a test is reached in which the child 
answers none of the five questions 

If a child of five passes the test for five-year-olds and also 
the test for six-year-olds, his “ mental age ” is said to be 
six years, le he is a year ahead of the average 1 

Further, a year of mental age is added for every five 
questions beyond the test which the child just succeeds m 
passing Thus if this child of five answeis five questions 
beyond those intended for six-year-old children (as well as 
passing the six-year-old test) he is to be reckoned as 
mentally seven years old, even if "he does not succeed m 
answering four questions in the seven-year-old test 

Occasionally a child may fail in the test for his own year 
but pass m that for children a year older. In accordance 
with the rule just given, suppose a six-year-old child 
gasses the test for five years, but answers only two of 
the questions m the six-year-old test This should make 
him *' * mentally ” five years old But if he also answers 
four questions m the seven-year-old test, then these four 
added to the two questions answered m the six-year-old 
test give him another year, i e his mental age is five 4- 
one = six years. 

Bmet suggests a further refinement of scoring Suppose 
a child passes the four-year-old test satisfactorily this 
gives him, as a start, the mental age of four But for every 
question which the child answers beyond the four-year-old 
test Bmet would add one-fifth of a year Thus if he 
answers one question m the five-year-old test and one m 

1 Strictly speaking one should perhaps say that his mental age is 
six-and-a-lialf years, as that would be the average age of the six-year- 
olds for whom tfre tests are supposed to be exactly suitable 
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tlie six-year-old test he adds two-fifths to his mental age, 
which thus becomes 4 4 years. 

An objection, however, to such a refinement m the airange- 
ment of the children is that it suggests an exactness of 
measurement by the Bmet tests which they are scarcely 
justified m claiming. 

For the Bmet tests for later years and tor full information as to 
their application see articles by Bmet and Simon, UAnnAe Pxycho- 
logique, Vol XIV. (1908), and by Bmet, ibid , Vol XVII (1911), 
also Whipple, Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, p 473, and 
Winch, Child Study, Vol. VI , No 8, Vol VII , Nos 1, 2, 3, 4, 
etc 
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This little book stands at the parting of two ways, one 
leading to what we may call pure experimental psychology 
and a second leading to experimental pedagogy. Refer- 
ences are given below for further reading (m English only) 
m both these sections 

I “Pure” Experimental Psychology. 

The student would be well-advised to begin with 
C S Myers’s Introduction to Experimental Psy- 
chology, and subsequently he may pass on to the 
same author’s Text-booh of Experimental Psychology. 
This contains a concise account of the main results 
of experimental psychological research in practically 
all its branches The book lequlres for its proper 
appreciation a good knowledge of general psychology 
and some knowledge of the physiology of the nervous 
system 

In E B Titchener’s Experimental Psychology , Qua- 
litative and Quantitative (4 vols.) the reader will find 
an elaborate discussion of the methods of experi- 
ment. 

Experimental Psychology and Culture, by G-. M 
Stratton, is a veiy readable collection of essays on 
leading topics 

The Economy and Training of Memory , by H J. 
Watt, is based largely upon experimental results, and 
is suitable for beginners 
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The Experimental Psychology of Beauty, by the 
present writer, is intended for beginners, and in- 
cludes accounts of a number of experiments upon 
school children. 

II Experimental Psychology bearing more directly 
upon Education, and Experimental Pedagogy 

Whipple’s Manual of Mental ancl Physical Tests 
is a mine of information both as to methods and re- 
sults Indeed its very fulness is apt to confuse the 
beginner. 

Claparede’s Experimental Pedagogy and the Psy- 
chology of the Child gives a general discussion of 
problems and methods together with a special treat- 
ment of fatigue. 

Schulze’s Experimental Psychology and Pedagogy 
(translated by Pmtner) is valuable chiefly for its 
many illustrations of apparatus, photogiaphs, dia- 
grams, etc * 

R,. R. Rusk’s Introduction to Experimental Educa- 
tion gives an account of the mam results gained m 
experimental pedagogy. 

Thorndike’s Educational Psychology deals especi- 
ally with the statistical aspect of the subject. 

Those mathematically inclined will find the theory 
and methods of correlation fully dealt with m 
William Brown’s Essentials of Mental Measurement. 


The student is strongly recommended to proceed as soon 
as possible to the reading of original papers on topics of 
special interest to him. He will probably find many of 
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these no more difficult than the reading of text-hooks and 
he will also gam thus a deeper insight into methods of 
lesearch Such papers upon topics of immediate interest 
to school teachers or students of educational psychology 
aie to he found m the following journals . — 

The Journal of Exjpei imental Pedagogy, The Bntish 
Journal of Psychology , and The Journal of Educational 
Psychology 

Below are given a number of ai tides fioin these journals 
bearing upon topics dealt with m this hook, m addition to 
those already mentioned m the text 

Association and Imagery (Chaps I and II ). 

B It Busk, “ Experiments on Mental Association 
m Childien,” Brit. Journ. of Psych , Vol. III 

Economical Methods of Learning (Chap. V } 
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Unit for Committing to Memory,” Joinn of Educ 
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Brit Journ of Psych , Monograph Supplements, II 
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Memory m School Children ” But Journ. of Psych , 
Vols II and III. 
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